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BCLIECTIC. SERIES. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


o 


NOW READY. 


Long’s New Language Exercises, Part |, 66 pages; cloth; |llustrated. 
20 cents. (Parts II and III, new edition, in preparation.) 


McGuffey’s Revised High School and Literary Reader, 12mo., 479 pages, 
half leather. 85 cents. Will take the place of ordinary works on Eng- 
lish Literature. 

lbrook’s New Complete Grammar. By Dr. AtFrep HoLsroox, 
olbrook’s Ne p 
National Normal School. 65 cents. Combines the “Training Lessons” 
and English Grammar in one volume. 

McGuffey’s Alternate Sixth Reader. A literary reader for higher grades. 

Ten full-page illustrations; cloth; 432 pages. 60 cents. - 








Hewett’s Psychology. For young teachers. By Evwin 8. Hewerr, LL.D., 
President Illinois State Normal University. Cloth; 192 pages. 85 cents. 


Eclectic Physical Geography. By RusseL1. Hinman. A modern text-book. 
Essentially different in form and contents from other works on the sub- 
ject. Introduced into nearly 1,000 (one thousand) cities and towns in ten 
months. Price, $1.00; exchange price, 60 cents. 





0 


The Popular Standards, 
READING AND SPELLING. McGuffey’s Revised Series. 
fey’s Alternate Series. McGuffey’s Natural History Readers. 
German Series. 
MATHEMATICS. Ray’s New Series. White’s New Arithmetics. Milne’s 
Arithmetics and Algebras. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 





McGuf- 
Eclectic 


Harvey’s Revised Series. Holbrook’s Gram- 


mars. Long’s Language Exercises. 
GEOGRAPHY. New Eclectic Series; and Map Blanks. 
HISTORY. Eclectic Series. Thalheimer’s Series. Ridpath’s Histories. 


PENMANSHIP AND DRAWING. Eclectic Drawing. Eclectic Copy 
Books. Eclectic German Copy Books. © 

BOOK-KEEPING. Eclectic Complete Book-keeping and Blanks. 

PHYSIOLOGY. Eclectic Te uperance Physiologies. 

REGISTERS. ~ White’s Registers (Prices reduced.) 


SEND FOR OUR PROPOSITION OF EXCHANGE RATES. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 


Are especially recommended t» Principals and Teachers, on account of their 
Uniformly Superior Quality and Moderate Price. 
All the Stationers have them. 
School Numbers: 333, 444, 135, 048. 
ufaciture. 
. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN co., 
2% John St., NEW YORK. 








All of genuine 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


USED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, SATE OF NEW 
YORK, IN THE 


UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS 


FOR COMMISSIONERS CERTIFICATES, FROM SEPTEMBER, 1887, TO MAY, 1889, 
INCLUSIVE, ARRANGED BY 


SUBJECTS, GRADES AND DATES, 
With Regulations in full. 
ALSO, 
ALL QUESTIONS 
USED IN THE 


Competitive Examinations for Scholarships in Cornell University, and 
Normal School Entrance Examinations. 


For TEACHERS, 
JUST TEE tuost preparing TO TEACH, 
BOO = 


SCHOOL WORK, 
HOME STUDY. 


sas-These Questions have been siiensed with great care by the corps of 
Institute Conductors, and have already been used in theexamination of nearly 


50,000 TEACHERS. 


Handsomely printed with clear type, on fine white paper. 
200 pages. PRICE, $1.00. SENT POSTPAID. 


Address, WEED, PARSONS & CO., Albany, N. Y. 


SPECIMEN PAGES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


It Mention American Journal of Education. 








Bound in Cloth. 
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ELDREDGE DIAMOND ST. LOUIS, MO. 
I. Undergraduate Department— 


Room. - ow at retail in unoc- 
cupied territory. Sent on trial if desired. Pro- College and Polytechnic School 
Il. SCHOOL OF BOTANY. 


tection to good gag oe and informa- 
tion free. J. G. G , Gen. West. Agent, 
1317 and {319 pink Market Street, III. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTs. 
IV. LAW SCHOOL. 
V. SMITH ACADEMY. 


6 22 mention this paper §$T, LOUIS, MO. 
VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Estey Organs. ee 


For Cataiogues and all details, apply to 
STAND ALONE as the leading O agane of the 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Sec’y, 
1704 Washington Ave. 

World. For delightful quality, pu rity and = 

quisite sweetness of tone, variety of effects and 












great durability, they nove NO EQUAL. 1s - Ex., 
w ose Chg ®ny 
Este lanos Teachers’ Bureau, ¢ 
[Both Sexes.| 


Supplies Professo:s, Teachers, Goveraesses, 
Musicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, 
and Churches. Also, ‘ook - -keepers, Stenog- 
raphers, Cop;ists, to Business Firms. 


MISS C. L.WERNER. 


32» Fitth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
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Mountain re and Seaside 
Melodies 


are past. Let us buckle down cheerfully to the 
year’s musical work, greatly assisted by the 
.hew, complete and most useful Music Books, 
prepared by the 

DITSON CCMPANY. 


These we will use for Singing Classes, Choirs, etc 
SONG HARMONY, OZ. 
.; $6 doz. 
JEHOVAH’S PRAISE, $1; $9 doz 
For Graded Schools. 
SONG MANUAL, Book 1, 30 cts. ; $8 doz. 
~ = Book 3, 50 ets.; $4.80. 
Choirs and Musical Societies. 
EMERSON’S EASY ANTHEMS, 80c. ; $7.20 doz. 
EMERSON’S ANTHEMS OF PRAISE, $1; $9 doz 
The above 8 books are by L. O. Emerson, one 
of the best living compilers of music books. 
The music is by many composers. 


Very Popular Collection. 
CHILDREN’S SCHOOL SONGS. Macy. 
$3.60 doz. 


Praise Meetings and Sunday Schools. 
VOICES OF PRAISE. Hutchins 40 e. ; $4.20 doz 
PRAISE IN SONG. Emerson. 40 cts. ; $4.20 doz 
SONGS OF PROMISE. Tenney & Hoffman. 

35 cts. ; $3.60 doz. 
7,000 PIECES OCTAVO MUSIC. 
Sacred, Secular, Anthems, Glees, Part Songs, 
&. 5 and 10 cts. each. Order by List, which 
please send for. 
Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


35 cts: 





Burlington 


Book 2, 40 cts.; $4.20. | 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


Publishers and Dealers in Draw- 


Ing and Artists’ Materials. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Prang’s American 


Text Books of Art Education. 


A system of Drawing used in the mata cities 
of the country. The system has a wider adoption 
than all other systems united. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANG’S DRAWING MODELS, 
PRANGQ’S SCHOOL PENCILS, 


PRANG’S SGHOOL COMPASSES. 


Particular attention is called to PRANG’S 
DRAWING MODELS, which have been spec- 
fally designed tor the teaching of Drawing in 
Primary and Grammar Schools. 

The models include geometric solids and tab- 
lets, and also objects suitable for use in studying 
bofh the facts and appearance of form, and are 
therefore direct adjuncts to both constructive and 
pictorial drawing. : 

They are the products ot the highest mechani- 
cal skill, and are a delight to both teachers and 


Ph 
ey are placed upon the market at the lowest 
possible rates, and are rapidly being introduced 


into the schools of the leading cities. 
For Catalogues and particulars address 


The Prang Educational Co., 


7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Western Agency, 7Q Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Mention this Journal 
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Route 


O°.L.K.& NWR. | 





DIRECT LINE FROM 
ST. LOUIS 


TO 
St. Joseph, Kansas City, Denver, 
AND THE WEST, 


St. Paul, Minneapolis, Spirit Lake, ' | 


AND THE NORTH. 
SOLID THROUGH TRAINS DIRECT FROM 
SAINT LOUIS 
To Minneapolis and St. Paul, and Denver, 
WITH NO CHANGE OF CARS OF ANY CLASS 
For further information, folders, etc , apply 
to nearest ticket agent, or address 
Cc. M. LEVEY, HOWARD ELLLOTT, 


Superintendent, Gen’| Pass. Agent, 
Keokuk, Iowa St. Louis, Mo. 


ST-—|-JOSEPH' S-|—-JOURNAL. 


¢ . 
Devoted to the interests of Schools. 
Published by the Pupils of St, Joseph’s 
Academy. Send 10 cts. for a Sample 
Copy. Address 
ST. JOSEPH’S JOURNAL, 
South St. Louis, Mo. 














2 \NCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY GO 
» SUCCESSORS IN BLYMYER BELLS TO THE 


BLYMYER 


MANUFACTU 
9) CATALOGUE WITH 1800 TESTIMONIALS. 
SELLS, CHURCH,SCHOOL.FIRE ALARM 







TEACHERS WANTED ! 
We are receiving calls for more teachers than 
we have available. Sudden vacancies are oc- 


curring all over the State. Have you a posi- 
tion? If not, it will pay you to register. y 


TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
ers’ 
4 “ys TYLER, ree . 
5-21-12 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARI 





¥OSEPH 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
For FINE WRITIRE, Nos. 303,604, and Ladies’, 170. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 
390, end 604. For BROAD WRITING, Wos. 294, 859, and Stud Point, 849. For ARTISTIC BSE 


So disguised that the most 
delicate stomach can take it. 





Remarkable as a 
FLESH PRODUCER, 
Persons gain rapidly 

while taking it. 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Aut Druearsts. Scott & Bowne, New York. 
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ESTEY oe«. 


STANDS ALONE as 
the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 
lightful quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
varievy of effects and 
great durability, it 

HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 
ESTEY & CANP, 

@ Manufacturers and Dealers, 
916 and 918 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 











GILLOTT’S 


S EXPOSITION, (878. 


én fine drawings, Nes. 659 (the eolobrated Orowguill), 290 and 891. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, H. Y. 


3-3a-1at 


HENRY HOR, Sole Agez. 


NDERWEAR 





FOR MEN WOMEN AND CHILOREN. | 


| 

| A new Fabric for Underwear 
| superior to Silk or Wool. A pro- 
|tection against Colds. 

Sold by leading Merchants. 
| Catalogues sent on application. 


| WARNER BROS. 859 Broadway, N. Y. 
ee as 








LEARN STEAM ENGINEERING 
and eurn $100 per month. Send your name 
and 10 cts. in stamps to F, KEPPY. Bridge- 
port, Conn. it 


LEBANON, OHIO, 


full operation, 


discount. 
the Land. 
sion or business. A School of Methods 
in them. 4f{ States and ‘Territories represented | 
tion, with no extra expenses. 




















































BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Importers snd Dealers in 


Chemicals and Apparatus 
FOR 

Schools, Colleges and Technical Laboratories. 
Genuine Bohemian Glassware. Royal Berlin and 
German Porcelain. Swedish and German Filter 
Papers. Bishop’s Unequalled Platinum Ware. 
Catalogues furnished upon receipt of the postage, 
5 cents. 11-2 -3 mos Mention this paper 

















Please mention this Journal in 





answering advertisements. 


TEACHERS "48188 


POSITIONS, 
Change of location, or pr 


tion to b a 


fields with larger salaries, should address the 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


McKay Bros. 
Now is the time to enroll 1n order to secure the 
best positions for the next season. 1-22-12t 











It affords the most thorough and speedy preparation 





Nati 1 N 1 Uni it 

ationa orma niversity, 
Chartered by the State of Ohio to issue all Degrees and Diplom’s con- 
ferred by Colleges and Universities. Twenty different departments in 
Forty teachers, selected from thousands, for special skill and adaptation. 
nual enrollment 3,007. Table Board from §] to $I 


40 to 5O cents per week. Tuition, $40 for ten weeks ; if paid in advance for the year, 20 per cent. 
98 pays tuition, board, lodging for 40 weeks. 


Last an- 
5O per week. Rooms, well furnished, from 


The Best Review School in 


r teaching or any other profes - 


such as give unparalelied success to those trained 
ast year, 


SO Literary Societies in constant opera- 



























COLLEGES OF BUSINESS, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, TELE- 
GRAPHY, SCIENCE, LIBERAL ARTS, LAW, MEDICINE, 
MUSIC, ORATORY, ETC. 


NO EXAMINATIONS TO ENTER CLASSES OF ALL GRADES ALWAYS 
IN OPERATION, 

The most commodious and imposing educational building in this State. 
with town boarding houses, afford abundant accommodations. 
are now conducted successfully by graduates of this Institution. 
in ten weeks than in most other schools in twenty. Over 1QO, of my students in every busi- 
ness and profession, in all parts of the nation, are my vouchers. Circulars sent tree. Special inqui- 
ries answered promptly. Address 


6-2a-1y Pres. ALFRED HOLBROOK. Lebanon, O. 


15 dormitory cottages, 
At least 1co independent Normals 
More and better work is done here 
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_ PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS, 


'FOR DAY SCHOOLS, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, &C. 
Made of Slated Paper or Slated Cloth, Mounted on Rollers, 
With a Perfect Black Slate Surface, 
MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING. 


The Blackboard has now become an indispensable article, not only to 
| School Teachers and Sabbath School Superintendents, but also to all classes 
of instructors. including mothers at home, lecturers and protessors, and it is 
| admitted by all, thatin no way can impressions upon the memory of the 
| children be made so lasting, as by means of illustration upon the Blackboard. 
| Superintendents of Sabbath Schools will find these Blackboards peculiarly 
| adapted to their wants as the illustrations may be drawn at leisure durin 
| the week, and the board then rolled up and carried in the hand to the school. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 














Paper, Slated | Cloth, Slated | Cloth, Slated 
NUMBER AND SIZES a on on 
One Side. | One Side. | Both Sides. 
No. 1, 2x3, feet.. $1 OO each. | $1 25each. | $1 50 each. 
2, 3x8, ** . 135 “ 165 * 200 * 
“ 8’ 3x4) « 175“ 215 « 250 “ 
“ 438, * 225 “ 265 ‘* 800 “ 
“ §,3x6, “ 275 815“ 850 
i3 6, 4x4 “ 250 “ 2 85 se 82 ity 
“ 7 4x5, 300 “ 350 ¢ 40 « 
“ 8’ 4x6, « 850 “ | 8a «€ 4% « 








, Music lines on any size $1.00 extra. Extra sizes to order at proportionate 
| rates. 


Nos. 1, 2 and 8 may be sent by mail at an additional cost of from 30 cents 
to 50 cents for postage and registration. 
Address : 
| J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., 
| DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KiNDS. 
No. 120 PINE ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Get your friend to join you, and se- 
cure now this full set of fifteen vol- 
umes for only $2.00 — including 
one year’s subscription to this paper. 
Good paper, clear print, neat binding. 
The usual price for the cheapest set 
of Dickens’ Novels has heretofore 
been $10.00. Owing to the present low 
price of printing paper and a very 
large contract with a leading book 
manufacturer, we are enabled to offer 
our readers the most extraordinary 
bargain in good literature ever heard 
of Over 5200 pages of reading mat- 
ter are comprised in this set of Dick- 
ens. The volumes are each about 5x7} 
inches in size and of uniform thick- 


ness. The printing is clear and the 
type of a readable size. They are 
printed from plates made for this edi- 
tion. They are not condensed or 
abridged. 





PLEASE to write your name very 
plain; also your postoffice address 
plain—name of postoffice, county and 
state—then you will be sure to get the 





And National Educator. 





"St. Louis, October 9, 1889. 
J. B. MERWIN 
JERIAH BONHAM 





.- Managing Editor 


) Associate Editors. 








PROF. J. BALDWIN, d 
Terms, per year, in advance .......++++.44+ $1 00 
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ALL the States, this year, should 
arrange, with their great crops and 
great prosperity, to enlarge the school 
accommodations, increase the length 
of the school terms, and materially 
increase the compensation of the 
faithful, earnest instructors, Our 
teachers need more books, more trav- 
el, more reading, and more means 
with which to accomplish the best 
work demanded of them, 


YEs, you Will find now that Charles 
Dickens is pre-eminently the novelist 
of the people. His books teem with 
shafts of sparkling wit, touches of 
pathos, thrusts of satire; his charac- 
ters are original and real as well as 
quaint and grotesque; he unmasks 
vice in all its forms. The lights and 
shadows of life are delineated in a 
thrillivg and dramatic style. To own 
a complete set of his incomparable 
books is to be possessed of an inex- 
haustible mine of interesting litera- 
ture. No person is well read who has 
not perused them. 

Our teachers can secure them now 
on terms never before offered. Get 
your friend to join you in securing 
them—$1 each. See terms on page 14. 

It is better and safer, of course, to 
register all valuable packages sent 
through the mails. It costs you only 
ten cents, and thus insures a safe and 
speedy delivery. | 

THE pupil does not stop where the 
teacher too often stops—at the end of 
the text-book, or with what is said in 
the text-book ; the pupil goes on men- 
tally growing into a new and larger 














life, with new and larger experience, 


In the public and private schools 
of the United States about four hun- 
dred thousand teachers, men and wo- 
men, are already at work, training the 
youth of the nation for the high du- 
ties of American citizenship. It is the 
greatest and grandest work known; 
it deserves recognition ; it commands 
respect; it glorifies the nation; it 
saves the Republic. Civilization de- 
rives its strength and its power from 
this work done by our teachers, and 
the hopes of the future are enshrined 
in it and will be fulfilled by it. 

WE want to send to every teacher 
in the United States the entire set of 
Dicken's fifteen volumes, postpaid, 
for only $2.00—which includes a year’s 
subscription to this JouRNAL. The 
fifteen volumes consist of the follow- 
ing: 





Oliver Twist. 

American Notes. 
Dombey & Son. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. 

Our Mutual Friend. 
Christmas Stories. 

Tale of Two Cities. 
Hard Times. 

Nicholas Nickleby. 
Reprinted Pieces. 

Bleak House. 

Little Dorrit. 

Pickwick Papers. 

David Copperfield. 
Barnaby Rudge. 

Old Curiosity Shop. 
Great Expectations. 
Sketches by Boz. 
Uncommercial Traveler. 
Mystery of Edwin Drood. 

All who subscribe to this JoURNAL 
in connection with the set of fifteen 
volumes of Dicken’s will receive them 
postpaid, or free of charge. 





Yes—the people will estimate the 
wisdom and worth of a party by see- 
ing what they do with their surplus 
money. Is the surplus to be expend- 
ed for wise purposes to promote intel- 
ligence and patriotism, or for merely 
partisan purposes? Let us have an 





answer to this question. 


IF our teachers need to do one thing 
more than another, it is to enlarge 
their acquaintance with the out-of- 
sight world by reading papers and 
books outside of their professional 
work, 





Ir seems almost incredible the 
amount of reading matter we furnish 
for $1.50 and for $2.00. The total cost 
of an edition of the Weekly World, 
or the Sunday World—the money 
paid for news and for special articles 
prepared for such an issue—is over 
$5,000. That is what it would cost 
you, provided only one copy of it was 
issued. 

We send you fifty-two copies of the 
World and the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, postpaid, one year, 
for $1.50. Get your friends or your 
school directors to join you, and send 
75 cents each, and you get the read- 
ing of both papers for one year. Cheap 
—is it not? 


In place of the low brutalities of 
force, our teachers substitute the vic- 
tories of intelligence and patriotism. 








THIS intelligence, which holds all 
citizens to be equal before the law, 
and all men to be brothers ; it is this 
our teachers stand for, explain and 
make a reality in the State and Na- 
tion. Let us honor them for this 
great work they are doing, and prop- 
erly compensate them. 





IF our friend, the teacher, is wise, he 
or she will get the school directors to 
join them and for 75 cents each, get 
52 copies of the ten-page Weekly Globe 
Democrat—or 52 copies of the Weekly 
New York World—and the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, sent post- 
paid for one year! 

You get reading matter that you 
need every day, in quality and in quan- 
tity, such as to satisfy the most ex- 
acting, and more than any other Jour- 
nal of Education in this country gives. 





Victor HuGo said, let us look al- 
ways towards the dawn—the blossom- 
a light. It comes, if we look for 














'Howsever they -eome, they didn’t 





THE greatest extension and the 
greatest activity should now be im- 
parted to our schools in all the States. 
It is a season of great prosperity, and 
the schools of all grades should be 
the first to receive the -beneficial ef- 
fects of the prosperity of the country, 
in an extension of time and in a more 
liberal compensation for our teachers. 





THESE fifteen volumes of Dickens’ 
works are filled with the sort of phil- 
osophy which we count as good, and 
strong, for both the young and those 
who are not young: 

“‘There’s one thing you may besure 
of, Pip,’’ said Joe, after some rumina- 
tion ‘‘namely, that lies is lies. 
ought to come, and they come from 
the father of lies, and work round to 
the same. Don’t you tell no more of 
’em, Pip. That ain’t the way to get 
out of being common, old chap.”’ 

This whole story, read at odd times, 
would interest and instruct the child- 
ren mightily, and fill up your school 
with both interest and pupils. This 
is really what education and culture 
mean—an equipment for success in 
every day life. See page 14. 

RR os 

The light our teachers kindle never 
sets, but grows with each succeeding 
year, and shows itself in the diversi- 
fied splendor of new and larger intel- 
‘ectual and moral lives. 

Do not let us underestimate their 
worth or work, but compensate it 
fully. 





ONLY those teachers and those men 
who are before and superior to their 
age, are capable of leading and ruling 
it. They alone gain followers. With 
such leaders, the common people are 
leveled up to the old knight clad in 
steel. Such leaders rule with amight- 
ier hand than brute torce. It is an 
intellectual and moral force these 
teachers exert; they rejoice in a per- 
petual and an eternal success. 





WAT an aim—to reconstruct, and 
build the school, the home, the church 
ands ciety, on an intelligent basis. 
Our teachers need the help of all in 
this work they are doing. Parents, 
pupils and school officers must realize 
that the teacher is their best friend in 
all this. 





THERE is something that will not 
“down’’, or go out, in this work our 
teachers are doing. 

There are four hundred thousand of 
them, lighting up the torch of intelli- 
gence; kindling to a glow, patriotism, 
good will, conscience and intelligence. 


=>s 
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Our teachers, teach and rehearse 
constantly in the common schools the 
rituals of genius; and these torches, 
lighted, then carry the flame out and 
light up the wQole pathway of their 
lives with beai \& and power. Dick- 
ens brings the @wasting freshness 








the whole fifteen volumes of them — 
and we want to help you to secure 
them now, unabridged and complete, 
to use in your work as a teacher in 
the school, and outside of the school 
among thé people. 

See Page 14. 


You could not keep the children, or 
the parents either, away from your 
school, if it was known that your best 
reader was going to read a few ex- 
tracts from “Dickens’’ when your 
school opened - or ten minutes to nine 
before it opened—or on Friday after- 
noon fora halfhour. This would re- 
veal a new world to both children and 
parents. This is what school educa- 
tion means—the interpretation of life 
as revealed by genius and poetry. 








You notice that you get over jive 
thousand pages of that unrivalled ge- 
nius, Charles Dickens, bound in fifteen 
volumes, and sent to you, postpaid, 
with the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ED- 
UCATION one year, for only $2.00. 
Talk about reading matter! Here 
you have it, aud that too of the choic- 
est quality. Send money in register- 
ed letter, and address, AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 1120 Pine 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Ir is easy enough tosecure our Pre- 
miums for the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION. You and your friend 
join and put in one dollar each, and 
get the JoURNAL a year, and the 
fifteen volumes of Dickens’ Works sent 
you postpaid. Do not delay! 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
‘*Make use of that good wisdom, 


Whereof I know you are fraught.’’ 
—SHAK. 





HE movement for the election of 
Col. Homer B. Sprague, Presi- 
dent of the University of North Da- 
kota, to the United States Senate, 
seems to be taking on such large pro- 
portions in the State and outside of it, 
as to insure this very desirable result. 
It will be an honor to any party to 
nominate such a man, and a greater 
honor to the people to elect him. 

We need now, in Washington, some- 
thing more than mere party politic- 
ians. Men of far-reaching sagacity, 
who know how to build up the State 
and the Nation—men who hold these 
interests first, and who by their cul- 
ture, and wisdom, and experience, 
will command attention. 

It is not so much party politics as it 
is intelligence, commerce and internal 
improvements, that lift a State out of 
poverty and weakness into strength 
and wealth. A weak influence at Wash 
ington weakens the living force of 
every citizen in the State. Strength 
of influence there brings its meed of 
prosperity to every citizen, and makes 
him better off than he would be with- 
out this. 

The following strong points made in 
favor of Col. Sprague, from the caut- 





of a new life into these stories of his— 


ious pen of the Hon. A. D. White, ex- 


President of Cornell University, is 
not only a great gratification us, buta 
strong endorsement of the position 
taken by the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EpucatTion in nominating Col. 
Sprague for this position some months 
since. Ex-President and ex-minister 
White says: 

‘‘Tn no way could this new State do 
itself honor, or a greater service than 
in selecting Col. Homer B. Sprague as 
one of its first Senators. 

I have known him ever since we 
were students together in Yale. 

He was an admirable scholar, a 
sound and keen thinker, a vigorous 
writer, an orator in the highest sense 
of the word, and, withal, a manof the 
highest character ; since then he has 
shown his patriotism as a_ soldier; 
distinguished himself as a Professor 
at Cornell University, and as the head 
of two of the most important Institu- 
tions for public instruction in the 
New England States. 

I feel sure that if he were chosen, he 
would not only be able to make the 
influence of your State felt at Wash- 
ton as few other men could do. 

* * * * * 

It seems to be a case in which all 
gvod men and true should turn in and 
work together to secure in him a Sena- 
tor who will at once give the State a 
start such as it could not otherwisese- 
cure.”’ 

The Brooklyn Eagle endorses our 
position as follows : 

‘His election as a Senator from 
North Dakota would give to that new 
Commonwealth a representative in the 
Senate of the United States who would 
at once rank as the peer of its ablest 
member.” 

The Boston Evening Journal says 
in its comments on this matter : 

‘“Col Homer B. Sprague is a pro- 
found scholar, a logical thinker, and 
an able orator, and unlike most liter- 
ary men, has kept bimself informed 
upon all subjects connected with pub- 
lic policy ; and he is, witha], a man 
of uncompromising integrity and un- 
untarnished reputation.” 

PE Se 
OLD GRADGRIND. 

*‘I will grind your bones to dust.” 
—SHAK. 


G GRADGRIND was one of those 
school directors who wanted 
nothing but facts taught—/acts! and 
here is the picture of the teacher (in 
England),,and the school-house (in 
England) as Dicken’s alone could de- 
scribe them (in England)—not in 
America, thank God! but, hold; do 
not let us be too hasty in this conclu- 
sion—but here you have it, Chapter 
ist, in “‘Hard Times :”’ 

‘‘Now, what I wantis, Facts. Teach 
these boys and girls nothing but Facts. 
Facts alone are wanted in life Plant 
nothing else, and root out everything 
els . You can only form the minds of 
reasoning animals upon Facts: noth- 








ing else will ever be of any service to 
them. This is the principle on which 
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I bring up my own children, and 
is the principle on which I bring uw 
these children. Stick to Facts, sir!” 
The scene was a plain, bare, monot, 
onous vault ofa school-room, and the 
speaker’s square forefinger empha- 
sized his observations by underscor- 
ing every sentence with a line on. the 
school-master’s sleeve. The empha 
was helped by the speaker’s squaré: 
wall of a forehead, which had his eye- 
brows for its base, while his eyes 
found commodious cellerage in two 
dark caves, overshadowed by the wall. 
The emphasis was helped by the 
speaker’s mouth, which was wide, 
thin, and hard set. The emphasis was 
helped by the speaker’s voice, which 
was inflexible, dry, and dictatorial. The 
emphasis was helped by the speaker’s 
hair, which bristled on the skirts of 
his bald head, a plantation of firs to 
keep the wind from its shining sur- 
face, all covered with knobs, like the 
crust of a plum pie, as if the head had 
scarcely ware-house room for the hard 
facts stored inside. The speaker’s ob- 
stinate carriage, square coat, square 
legs, square shoulders—nay, his very 
neckcioth, trained to take him by the 
throat with an unaccommodating 
grasp, like a stubborn fact, as it was 
—all helped the emphasis. 

“Tn this life, we want nothing but 
Facts, sir; nothing but Facts !” 

The speaker, and the schoolmaster, 
and the third grown person present, 
all backed a little, and swept with 
their eyes the inclined plane of little 
vessels then and there arranged in or- 
der, ready to have imperial gallons of 
facts poured into them until they were 
full to the brim. 

THE NEW EDUCATION. 
‘* *Tis most true, 
These news are everywhere, 


And every tongue speaks ’em. 
—3HAK. 











HAT is—the putting of the whole 
boy to school, instead of. putting 
only his intellect to school. 

It is claimed that ‘‘ Manual Train- 
ing in Education” solves this problem, 
and a writer in ‘‘ Unity,’’ over the sig- 
nature of J. V. B., says: 

‘““This fairly may be called the new 
education. It is indeed a radical 
change in the old methods. What 
then is manual training in education? 
It is not a substitution of so much 
hand-work for so much head-work. 
Let every one guard against that idea 
carefully. The new education has two 
points on which it turns,—first the 
training of hand and mind togeth- 
er, and secondly the fact that each 
helps the other. Therefore, so far from 
the new education involving a substi- 
tution of an amount of hand-training 
for a c-rtain amount of the head-train- 
ing given by the old method, it is act- 
ually the direct opposite; for it is 
found that the addition of manual 
training, even when no more school- 
hours are added, actually increases 





the amount, and especially the qual- 
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_ of this addition can hardly be over- 





| preparation for life. It has been said 
very well that “the old-fashioned 
| system seems to have been meant to 






a heaven, for it utterly ignored the 
| possibility of their ever having to use 





' in his recent valuable work entitled 


' ture. He complained that an educa- 
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ry, of the head-work. In other words 
n in all that the old method con- 
ed, and the training of the hand is 
ained in addition, The importance 


stated. It means nothing short of 
to send its graduates straight to 
_ their hands or feet.”’ Prof. Woodward 


_“The Manual Training School,” 
_ quotes to a like purpose from Emerson: 


5 


_ “In 1844, in his essay on New Eng- 
_ land reformers, he charged popular ed- 
_ucation with a want of truth and na- 


_ to things was not given. Said he, ‘We 

_ are students of words; weareshut up 

in schools and colleges and recitation 

rooms for ten or fifteen years, and 
come out at last with a bag of wind, 

_amemory of words, and do not know 
athing. We cannot use our hands or 

/ our legs or our eyes or our arms.’’’ 
We have no space to say anything at 
length on the immense significance of 
this new departure in education. We 
will offer a very few words, however, 
on its feasibility and its benefits. 

As to the practical nature of the 
movement, let. it be understood that 
the Manual Training School is not a 
trade school. It aims not to teach a boy 

a trade while he is pursuing his edu- 
cation, no nor even to give hima smat- 
tering of a trade. Its aim is objective 
ly to teach the use of tools, and sub- 
jectively to give the boy the benefits 
of a trained eye and hand. There are 
only seven hand-tools, the axe, the 
hammer, the plane, the saw, the chis- 
el, the file and the square. It is not 
difficult to practice a lad in the use of 
all these, even in connection with 
machinery, and yet leave ample time 
for all mental training, and confer 
added brightness and freshness to 
profit by the same. 


As to the other benefits we can do 

no more at present than quote from 
Professor Woodward’s book: “I claim 
-as the fruits of manual training, when 
combined, as it always should be, 
with generous mental and moral train- 
ing, the following: 1. Larger classes 
of boys in the grammar and high 
schools. 2. Better intellectual devel- 
opment. 3. A more wholesome moral 

_ education. 4. Sounder judgments of 
- men and things, and of living issues. 
5. Better choice of occupations. 6. A 
higher degree of material success, in- 
dividual and social. 7. The elevation 





of many of the occupations from the 


realm of brute, unintelligent labor, to 
positions requiring and rewarding cul- 
_ tivation and skill. 







influences, Professor Woodward says : 






8. The solution of 
the labor problems.” As to the moral’ 


_ “1, It stimulates a love for intellec- 


stance as well as with the shadow. . . 
It associates the deed with the 
thought, the real with the ideal, and 
lays the foundation for honesty in 
thought and in act. 2. The good moral 
effect of occupation is most marked. 
No boys were ever so busy as ours in 
school and out. ... 8. Athird moral 
benefit is self-respect and a respect for 
honest, intelligent labor. ... When 
once the boy appreciates skill in hand- 
icraft, or in any manual art, he regards 
the possessor of it with sympathy and 
respect.”’ 
We have been led to these few 
words by our examination of Profes- 
sor Woodward’s book entitled in full, 
‘The Manual Training School, com- 
prising a Full Statement of Its Aims, 
Methods, and Results, with Figured 
Drawings of Shop Exercises in Woods 
and Metals,”” This is the book of both 
an enthusiast and an expert. The im- 
portance of the subject and the extra- 
ordinary amount of practical detail in 
this volume makes it a valuable work. 
It treats of the history of manual 
training in education, the curriculum 
of a manual training-school given in 
great detail and with excellent illus- 
trations of the mechanical work done, 
the results of the system, its relation 
to public education, European schools, 
plans of buildings with diagrams, shop 
discipline, teachers, etc. The whole is 
foilowed by a6 page index. The letter- 
press of the book is excellent, and the 
illustrations truly admirable and pro- 
fuse. We welcome the volume as a 
valuable help and index to a most im- 
portant movement. The author is 
Prof. C. M. Woodward, Director of the 
Manual Training School, at St Louis, 
Mo. The publishers are D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston.”’ 

J. V. 
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A STRONG ALLY. 


‘*To be silent and not confess so much, 
Were a kind of ungrateful injury.’ 
—SHAK. 


B. 





HE New York World circulated 
last month over ten million copies 
among the people 


The New York World says: ‘The 
work of the public schools is, by all 
odds, more vital and more far-reach- 
ing in its influence than any other work 
of any kind whatsoever. 

Upon its well or ill doing depends 
the future character of American citi- 
zenship and the destiny of the Repub- 
lie.” 

Here, then, the four hundred thou- 
sand teachers in the United States 
haveanally, an auxiliary that speaks 
for them these great words to its six- 
ty million readers! 


The World says: 


‘* The problems set the public 
schools to solve are very difficult. In 
the first place so great a multitude of 
teachers must be employed that it is 
impossible to pay other than ver 
meagre salaries for professional wor 
which requires learning, skill, long 
training and high personal character. 
The wonder is that we are able to get 
89 good a service at all for the meagre 
stipends we pay.”’ 











honesty. It deals with the sub- 


ers, with your ten millions of circula- 
tion, speak strong, honest, helpful 
words for an increase of this ‘‘meagre 
stipend’’? 

Ten millions of circulation means 
more than sixty millions of readers ! 
Will not the World, in view of 
the great prosperity of the coun- 
try, the ability of the people to 
do this; will not the World ask its 
sixty millions of readers to do our 
teachers the justice to materially and 
permanantly increase their compensa- 
tion now ? 

After glancing briefly at the difficul- 
ties our teachers encounter, the Wold 
says: 

‘In spite of these our schools man- 
age to turn out their boys and girls 
much better equipped for life than are 
the children ot the people in any oth- 
er country on earth. The business of 
the common schoxls is to equip the 
children for the life of American citi- 
zens, to train them in the rudiments 
of knowledge and to give them the 
key to all storehouses of learning 
With these tools all intellectual 
achievements are possible tothe mind. 
Our schools do their appointed work 
well, and itis better to recognize the 
fact and applaud it, than to criticise 


carpingly. Itis better to help than 
to hinder.’’ 


You remember that we furnish this 
strong ally, the ‘‘ Weekly World,” 
fifty-two issues of it, and the AMER- 
ICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, both 
sent postpaid, one year, for $1.50. 
We thus give more than ten times 

the amount of reading matter furnish- 
ed by any other Journal of Education 
in this country, and that too of the 
best kind, for $1.40. 

be : 

GREAT THINKERS 
‘*The heavens have thought well on thee, 


To bring forth this discovery.’’ 
—SHAK, 








ATTHEW ARNOLD says that he 
learned some of Shakespeare’s 
and Dante’s best lines and used them 
as ‘‘ touch stones,”’ to test the merit of 
other claimants for honors; and after 
reciting those lines to himself for 
years, they seemed greater than ever. 
Emerson says that he felt less able 
to explain the greatness in poetry and 
oratory after years of turning over 
the lines in his memory. It is really 
the plan of ai] thinkers to keep the 
thoughts of great thinkers before them, 
and no one can estimate the power 
that has been derived from these 
great thinkers, and from some pas- 
sages inthe Bible. George Eliot says 
she said to herself at night, ‘‘He giv- 
eth his beloved sleep.’’ 
PEAS SRS EM TS 


A CONUNDRUM! 


AVE you solved it? Has any one? 
Eugene says: ‘“‘When I be- 

came enough of a man to find myself 
an embodied conundrum, I bored my- 
self to the last degree by trying to 
find out what I meant. You know 
that at length I gave it up, and de- 
clined to guess any more.’’ (See chap- 
ter 2, in ‘‘Christmas Stories.’’) 


The whole fifteen volumes are fullof 


what.and the how of life. 
14. 


See page 
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‘TOOTS, CHEER UP.” 
** You are so sick of late, 
So far from cheer.’’ 
—SHAK. 


“Bu a hand and cheer up,” 
said the Captain, patting 
Toots on the back, ‘‘ What! There’s 
more than one sweet creetur in the 
world !”’ 

‘* Not to me, Captain Gills,” replied 
Mr. Toot’s gravely. ‘‘ Not to me, I as- 
sure you. The state of my feelings to- 
wards Miss Dombey is of that un- 
speakable description, that my heart 
is a desert island, and she lives in it 
alone. I’m getting more used up every 
day, and I’m proud to be so. If 
you could see my legs when I take 
my boots off, you’d form some idea of 
what unrequited affection is. I have 
been prescribed bark, but I don’t 
take it, for [ don’t wish to have any 
tone whatever given to my constitu- 
tion.’’? (See chapter 48 in ‘‘Dombey & 
Son.’’) 

Well * Toots”’ is not the first nor the 
last man who has suffered thus. Get 
a few of these characters and read and 
interpret them, and you need not be 
afraid but what your school can be 
made interesting. Weshould just like 
to send a stream of sunshine and faith 
and good cheer into all the schools and 
homes between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific, as broad as the distance from 
Chicago to New Orleans; and wecould 
do it, too, if al our teachers would 
take hold now and help us put a tull 
set of Dickens’ complete works into all 
these schools and homes. It costs but 
a trifle you see to do this. See full 
particulars on page 14. 


Wuat shall you do? Why do the 
best you can; that is all that is re- 
quired of you as a teacher—but that, 
by the way, is a great deal. 

But here comes one of those chil- 
dren shaken out of Destiny’s dice- 
box. What shall we do with this 
strange mixture? If you read “Lit- 
tle Dorrit’? you will learn all about 
this, and a great mavy other things, 
just what to do. 

We send this volume of Dickens’ 
Works and the other fourteen vol- 
umes, postpaid, now, if you want 
them. For terms see page 14. 











You notice what a strong ally we 
have in education in the New York 
World. ‘Ten millions of circulation 
means more than sixty millions of 
readers. We can send it to you, or 
your friend, with this JouURNAL, both 
postpaid, one year, for $1.50. Yes, we 
give vastly more reading matter for 
the money than-any other publication 


of this class. 
Oo 


INTELLIGENCE, honor and patriot- 
ism — these are the treasures worthy of 
being coveted. . 

Our teachers train their pupils con- 








Why not, in justice to these teach- 


these suggestive queries as to the 


stantly for these high endeavors. 
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Tus great abundanee and great 
prosperity of the people, should cer- 
tainly result in better compensation 
for our teachers in all the States and 
in the lengthening of the school terms 
—both are needed—and it can be done 
now. Let the teachers make an ef- 
fort to bring the facts of the ability of 
the people to do them this justice, to 
their knowledge everywherein all the 
States. 





Our teachers find when they make 
an intelligent and persistent effort to 
enlist the interest of the people in 
their work, they succeed at once. 

A great many sets of .Charles Dick- 
ens’ Works are being ordered and put 
into the hands and homes and hearts 
of the people, and it is done early too. 

PSS 

INTELLIGENCE despises idle and il 
legal conquests, false greatness, and 
cunning triumphs over the weak and 
the ignorant. Intelligence sees the in- 
justice and short sightedness and un- 
righteousness of such conduct. 

Power gives us stability and more 
light—courage. 











YEs—we are going to give you the 
‘*keys’’ to some of these fourteen hun- 
dred and twenty-five portraits, so viv- 
idly and perfectly drawn by Dickens 
in these fifteen volumes of his com- 
plete works: but the fact is, you can- 
not afford to miss a single line- not 
one of these fifteen volumes. See page 14. 
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By this time, and in time, we ought 
to know, that six millions of illiter- 
ates in America, means the light and 
torch of justice, of truth and of prog- 
ress reyersed, if not extinguished. 

It is more than a menace—it is self- 





treason. It will make history blush 
for shame! 
THE real educator and _ teacher 


must consult and labor for the perma- 
nent interests of the people, rather 
than yield to their blind wishes and 
prejudices. 





THE State and the Nation must be 
guided by the wisest and the best 
possibic’ opinions — by intelligence, 
morality an ,. patriotism, rather than 


by the ignorant, Ngee gages 


rected thought of the m. 





THis Government, in its grea, . pep 


tion, ought not to be degraded by the 
“spoils” system in its administration 
of the affairs of the people, 





Is it wise for us to throw political equal to any of » 
power, without stop or stay, directly {inventions of moder. 
into the hands of the illiterates, andi the necessaries of life, am. 


abide the consequences and calamities 
of their blundering apprenticeship 
while they are learning to be right? 
Or shall we, with careful considera- 
tion of the real interests of the people, 
hold them irscheck until intelligence, 
morality and patriotism can find ex- 


pression and embodiment in law ? 
oat 

WITH a little extra effort among 
the more enterprising and intelligent 
pupils and patrons of your school 
every teacher can now secure a full 
and complete set of Dickens’ Works ; 
the whole fifteen volumes sent post- 
paid and the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, one year, for $2.00. Join 
with one of your pupils or patrons 
and secure all this for $1.00 each; or with 
four of them, at 50 cts. each, and se- 
cure all this to read and re-read again 
and again. See page 14. 
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WHAT ARE WE? 
**Give it me, 
For I am slow of study.’’ 





—SHAK. 


& eer. in Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, intimated that some of 

us are “‘slow coaches.”’ Is itso? This 

is what he said, and how he said it : 

‘* What are we ?”’ said Mr. Pecksniff, 
“but coaches? Some of us are slow 
coaches—”’ 

‘Goodness, Pa !’’ cried Charity. 

‘*Some of us, I say,’’ resumed her 
parent with increased emphasis, ‘‘ are 
slow coaches; some of us are fast 
coaches. Our passions are the horses; 
and rampant animal’s too !—”’ 

“ Really, Pa!’’ cried both the daugh- 
ters atonce. ‘‘ How very unpleasant!’’ 

When he had said this, Mr. Peck- 
sniff, being exhausted, took some fur- 
ther refreshment. When he had done 
that, he corked the bottle tight, with 
the air of a man who had effectually 
corked the subject also.’’ (See chap- 
ter 8.) 

Yes—but had he? You get the rest 
of this, and theother fourteen volumes 
too, all sent to you postpaid, at once. 
See page 14. 
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A SCHOOL OF INVENTION. 
‘*Happy the parents 


Of so fair a child.’’ 
—SHAK. 





ENATOR STANFORD, in speaking of 
his University, insists constantly 
upon the idea that it shall be a place 
where the students shall be taught, as 
far as possible, some productive occu- 
pation. The weaith of the world lies 
in the amount of production, and the 
life of the people is made happy and 
prosperous where plenty is produced. 
Senator Stanford is of the opinion 
that the civilization of to-day differs 
from that of the past mainly in the 
condition of bountiful production 





*! which now prevails. 


The Greeks and 
mans, he says, had orators and 


Ro. en and philosophers and gen- 
atatesm. ‘aps superior — certai:.ly 
erals — per. 


~odern times; but the 
~ days have made 
1 many of the 


luxuries, accessible to a wider range 
of people than ever before. He says 
there is enough timber in the forests, 
stone and marble in the quarries, to 
build every one a palace without ob- 
literating the forests or working out 
the quarries ; and if by invention such 
things could be produced cheaply, 
they could be enjoyed by all. He pro- 
poses at his University to have a 
school to encourage invention. 

The moral training of the students 
will be carefully looked after. There 
will, however, be no sectarian doc- 
trines taught at the University. Sen- 
ator Stanford desires that there shall 
be inculeated two or three great 
truths which lie at the foundation of 
religion and morality. He desires 
taught the immortality of the soul, 
man’s dependence upon his Creator, 
and his responsibility for his actions 
here in this world. 

oe ee eee 

Goon reading is a ladder on which 
the people, and the children too, climb 
from weakness up to strength—from 
darkness up to light—by which the 
gate of the soul—language—is opened 
and used, 

In this way all the faculties are 
trained at once to their fullest use. 

Good reading in your school will in- 
crease attendance one hundred per 
cent., and greatly increase the interest 
also on the part of both parents and 
pupils. 

It is a part of your compensation 
that you cannot be an actor in this 
great agency of education without be- 
coming somewhat ennobled—without 
lending yourself to its widening bene- 
ficent, uplifting influence. 


ee 
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Tuts inaction, or want of action, on 
the part of our four hundred thousand 
teachers, is both deplorable and dan- 
This growing illiteracy is a 
calamity and a crime; it unhinges the 
aspiration and drops the great soul of 
the people into night and darkness. 

Four hundred thousand teachers 
could at once set all the 
machinery in motion to relieve us of 
both the danger and the responsibility 
of this. Can we not act, and act now ? 

Our teachers ought to thrill with 
the power and life of their work in 
this new age, with all the helps and 
allies they have. See page 14. 
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WHEN a beautiful story or senti- 
ment is given in print, it can be read 
and enjoyed by all, and read again 
and again—thus growing in the minds 
and thought of all. This is why we 
urge teachers and their pupils now 
to join and secure the complete works 
of Charles Dickens, sent by mail post- 
paid, and the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
oF EDUCATION, one year, for $2.00. 
Four uniting to read these together, 
will enjoy them all the more, and the 
cost is only 50 cts. each—and then 
you own them and can read and re- 











You and | Know all this 
TO BE TRUE, 


Our tax-payers and school officers, 
too, understand now, that good Black- 
boards all around the school-room; a 
good set of outline Maps, and an eight 
inch Globe, are, to the teacher in his 
work, what the sledge hammer is to 
the blacksmith, the saw to the car- 
penter, the axe to the woodsman, or 
the plow to the farmer. 

The time and expense of the teacher 
and the pupils in the school go on 
from the day it opens. If you do not 
give the teachers and pupils these 
‘tools to work with,’’ but compara- 
tively little can be accomplished. 
Therefore, no district however poor, 
can afford to do without these neces- 
sary helps, and provision should be 
made for supplying them as much as 
for the roof of the school house or the 
floor to the building. 

Pupils need them; teachers need 
them; economy demands them; and 
the school law of Illinois says wisely 
(see Secs. 43 and 48) that directors 
shall provide these necessary articles. 


You and |, and the School Officers 
too, know all the above 
TO BE TRUE. 


Why not then have action 





read them. 


TAKEN AT ONCE? 
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D. C. Heata & Co., will find them- 


_ selves very largely and strongly rein- 
_ forced by the addition of Mr. Charles 
-H. Ames tothe firm. Mr. Ames has 





been so long and honorably identified 
with “The Prang Educational Co.’’ 
that he has won the esteem and confi- 
dence of the leading educators of the 
country, from Boston to San Francisco. 

Intelligent, diligent, enterprising 
and vigilant, on the commercial side, 
he never loses sight of the fact, that 
manhood, truth, integrity and probity 
of character, are yet higher, better and 
stronger than money. 

He will bring in this direction large 
increments of strength to the already 
accumulated capital of the Company 
in the same direction, and with his ex- 
perience and ability, this firm, already 
famous for its list of choice books, will 
deservedly win a vastly wider sphere 
of influence, power and wealth. 

This new connection with the house 
of D. C. Heath & Co., will add to, and 
enlarge his constituency—for art and 
literature are soclosely allied, as to be 
twin sisters in the realm of culture. 

His friends, everywhere, rejoicing in 
his success and prosperity in his new 
position and connection, will—as 
Shakespeare says—give him such cor- 
dial 


**Welcome, 
As honor, without breach of honor, 
May make tender of.’’ 
——— > oe ————S—sSst—S 
THAT is a great speech of Prof. J. 


W. Heninger which we publish in this 


issue. 
eee 


“Yers,”’ said one of our friends, 
‘when the teacher promised to read 
us a story, nothing could keep us from 
school.’’ 

Our teachers would soon double 
their attendance and interest too, if 
they would read short sketches to 
their school from some one of the won- 
derful creations from the roll of four- 
teen hundred and twenty-five creations 
of Dickens. Wesend the whole fifteen 
volumes and the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION one year, postpaid, for 
$2.00. See page 14. 


———-- epee = 
ABUNDANT crops of all kinds every- 


where; business prosperous and profi- 
table. What now is to hinder a de- 
served and more liberal compensation 
for our teachers in all the States, and 
what is to hinder longer school terms? 
All this is needed in all the States. 

Wealth is good to use to build up a 
better, nobler manhood and woman- 
hood. The school works constantly 
and effectually to this end all the 
time. 
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THE mighty fabrics of this new civ- 
ilization sprang from the vigor of in- 
telligent,moral, conscientious men, and 
not from ignorance and its barbarism 
and-limitations. Our teachers extend 
and perpetuate these beneficent insti- 
tutions, and by their work all enter 
into and share these best results. They 
are worth a thousand times their cost 
to the State and the nation. 


WHAT can be more advantageous or 
delightful to the young people, than 
this growing interchange of culture 
and acquaintance incident to the prac- 
tice of Southern students visiting the 
North for a time and Northern stu- 
dents visiting the South a portion of 
the year. Texasand Louisiana send 
their sons to Yale and Harvard, and 
their daughters to Wellesley and Vas- 
sar. Why not New Envgland and 8t. 
Paul send their daughters to New Or- 
leans, Mobile and Galveston; and to 
the other celebrated Southern schools 
during the winter months? 


In fact, this is now being done more 
or less; but it ought to be and will 
become we hope, not.in the far future, 
universal. Nashville, Tenn., Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Montgomery, Ala., New Or- 
leans, La., Austin, Huntsville and 
Galveston, Texas, and many other 
beautiful cities in the South, have 
schools of the highest grade and a 
climate that is delightful and health- 
ful. We hope to see a large increase 
in these delightful, healthful and ad- 
vantageous interchanges. 





THE READING CIRCLE. 


“Can you not read it?” 
—SHAK. 





HEN our teachers organize one 

of these circles, and it beginsits 
refining, elevating, instructive work, 
and two or three good books have 
been determined upon, you not only 
place yourself, but your friends as 
well, in contact with the best society 
in every period of history; with the 
wisest, the wittiest; with the 
tenderest, the bravest, and the purest 
characters that have adorned human- 
ity. You make him a denizen of all 
nations, a contemporary of all ages. 
The world has been created for him. 
It is hardly possible but the character 
should take a higher and better tone 
from the constant habit of associating 
in thought with a class of thinkers, to 
say the least of if, above the average 
of humanity! Itis morally impossi- 
ble but that the manners should take 
a tinge of good breeding and civiliza- 
tion from having constantly before 
one’s eyes the way in which the best- 
bred and the best informed men have 
talked and conducted themselves in 
their intercourse with each other. 
There is a gentle but perfectly irresis- 
tible coercion in a habit of reading 
well directed, over the whole tenor of 
man’s character and conduct, which 
is not the less effectual because it 
works insensibly, and because it is 
really the last thing he dreams of. It 
cannot in short be better summed up 
than in the words of the Latin poet: 
It civilizes the conduct of men, and 
suffers them not to remain barbarous. 





THAT is agreat speech of Prof. J. W 
Heninger which we publish in this 
issue, you cannot afford to miss a word 





of it. 


You will not only greatly increase 
the attendance upon your school, but 
you will greatly increase the interest 
in the work you are doing—both with 
the pupils and their parents — by 
reading as an exercise, two or three 
times. a week, short extracts from 
some of these fifteen volumes of 
Dickens’ Works. These extracts, 
properly read, you and I know, will 
give our teachers the keys of power 
and the spell of persuasion. 
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TuIs effort our teachers are mak- 
ing with such splendid success, to 
provide their pupils and the people 
with something wholesome and inter- 
esting to read, will do much to coun- 
teract the tendency to read trashy 
and vile books. 

Four can secure the complete works 
of Charles Dickens now, and the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
sent one year, for only 50 cts. each. 
See page 14. 





Our teachers are taking hold of this 
magnificent Premium of a complete 
set of Dickens’ Works with the AMER- 
ICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, all 
sent postpaid for $2.00—to such an ex- 
tent thatthe publishers are overload- 
ed with orders. It may be ten days 
in some instances before the 15 vol- 
umes reach you—but the fifteen vol- 
umes will be sent you. Please be pa- 
tient, for the rushis unprecedented 
in our history of over twenty-two 
years as publisher of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

eee eee ee 
3B ee ‘Aids to School Disci- 

pline’’ interest pupils and pa- 
rents alike—increase the attend- 
ance, prevent tardiness, and greatly 
relieve the teacher, as they discipline 
the school. Enclose 2c. stamp for 
samples. Address The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





INTFLLIGENCE begets industry and 
activity. The stir and fullness of life 
is manifested in the diversified indus- 
try in commerce, in arts, in science. 
Our teachers are the ‘‘ John the Bap- 
tists” preparing the way for all this 
enrichment constantly. 

Gini: ieee 

Work performed by the pupil or 

the teacher, alone brings happiness. 
aA Reta ae 
TO CALIFORNIA. 


‘Call it a travel 


That thou takest for pleasure.’’ 
—SHAK. 





PECIAL Parties leave Chicago ev- 
S ery Thursday over ‘“‘The Santa 
Fe Route” through to California. 
These parties are accompanied by a 
Special Conductor, whose duty it is to 
look after the comfort and security of 


| passengers en route, and this feature 


makes the journey pleasant. Low 
trates are made for persons joining 





these parties. 

If you think of going to California, 
, write or call upon JAMES WALLACE, 
212 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 





WE keep the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
oF Epvucation strong — helpful — 
hopeful and wide awake with the 
ablest writers on educational topics in 
the United States writing for each is- 
sue. It will bring back to teachers in 
the future, as it has done in the past, 
tenfold its cost to them. See our lib- 
eral premium offers on page 14 to com- 
pensate for its larger circulation 
among the people. ith our Premi- 
ums we give more and better reading 
matter than any other journal of this 
class in the United States. 





Every teacher should instruct the 
children that the saloon lies back of 
nearly all these blighted lives; the 
liquor curse makes a fearful record, 
and every day’s revelation of itsinfamy 
is a day of judgment upon it! 





PLEASE be patient. We have se- 
cured a large edition of Dickens’ 
Works, complete and unabridged. 
The rush of orders has been so great 
that it may take ten days to get yours 
—but you will surely get them— 
please be patient. 





PLEASE be sure and write your 
name very plain in sending in your 
orders for a full set of fifteen volumes 
of Dicken’s Werks. Giveus also your 
postoffice, county and State. Write 
your name in full, clearand plain. 





How Lo Gure 
SKin & Scalp 
DISEASES 
awith the< 
CuTICURA 





HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, arespeedily, economically and 
permanently cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 
when all other remedies and methods fail. 

CuticurA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicura 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared 
from it, externally, and CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, 
the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure every 
jorm of skin and blood disease, from pimples to 
scrofula, 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTICURA, Soc.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT $1. Prepared by the Fortzr 
DrucG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, MAss. 

ix@® Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





z= om blackheads, chapped and oily <@6 
aay ~=—Ss skin prevented by CuTICURA SOAP. <@& 





Relief in one minute, for all pains and 
weaknesses, in CuTICURA ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25c 


LADIES 


Who Value a Refined Complexion 
MUST USE 


POZZONI'S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER. 


It tmparts a brilliant transparency to the 
Re ' freckles and 
— fons, mi ths skin delicate- 


beautifal. It contains no lime, 
white lead or arsenic. In three shades 




















pink or flesh, white and brunette. 
FOR SALE BY 





All Draggists and Fancy Goods Dealers Everywhere. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 






















































































































































TEXAS Here we come to the principle which | The Roman contribution to modern % 
throws light on the much-vexed ques- | civilization is widely different from that 4 
EDITION tion of the so-called ‘ fetich;” the|of the Greeks. Instead of esthetic or - combin 
American Journal of Haueation study of the classical languages, Latin | theoretic contemplation, the Roman _ The Ro 
and Greek. It will be acknowledged | chooses the forms of the activity of the ~ forms it 
$1.00 per year in advance. without dispute that modern civiliza- | will for his field of view. He has form- tially a 
Ot a. StrenON Weusten, Yox.. tion is derivative, resting upon the an- | ulated the rules of civil activity in his This is 
J. B. MERWIN.«...00s00c0s 00000 } Editors. | cient Roman civilization on the one | code of laws. He has seen the mode and tion of 
hand, and upon the Greek civilization | manner in which man must limit his world 
A GOOD MOVE, on the other. All European civiliza- | practical] activity in order to be free. the R« 
‘Shall make it good, tion borrows from these two sources. | He must act in such manner as not to tholog 
Or do his best to do it.” To the Greek we owe the elementary } Jame and paralyze the products of his tions 
—SHak. standards of esthetic art and litera-| own activity, and the products of the ate por 
«xs led off in this matter of cur- ture, activity of his neighbors. fied in 
tailing the sale of degrading and They have transmitted to us the so-| Let each one act so that his deed its Ve 
debasing literature, and now Illinois called perfect forms. All culture, all | will not be self-destructive, if adopted ing 0 
has taken this matter in hand. Here taste, bases itself upon familiarity} by allmen. This is the Kantian for- presse 
is the act which the legislature of the with Greek models. More than this, | mula for free moral activity. Man is as con 
State passed at its lastsession : the flesh and blood of literature, the | placed in this world as a race, and is a@ VOW, 
“‘ Be it enacted by the people of the means of its expression, the vehicles | not complete as a single individual. and tk 
State of Illinois, represented in the in which elevated sentiment and ideal | Each individual is a fragment of the he wil 
General Assembly, that it shall be convictions are conveyed, largely con- | race, and his solution of the problem is reli 
unlawful for any person to sell, lend,| on THE DUTY OF THE HIGH |“ *' ° ‘tepe and metaphor derived | of life is to be found in the proper com- as ind 
give away or show, or have in his} ggoHOOL TO SUPPORT THE from Greek mythology. Before science | bination with his fellow-men, so as to a limi 
possession with intent to sell or give COLLEGE. and the forms of reflection existed, the | avail himself of their help, theoretical as Sut 
away, or to show or advertise, or oth- first method of seizing and expressing | and practical. Theoretically they will its pr 
erwise offer for loan, gift or distribu- BY W. T. HARRIS, LL D. spiritual facts consisted of poetic met- | help by giving him the results of their merge 
tion to any minor child any book, ‘‘Make us happy in your unity.” aphor and personification. experience of life; their pains and state, 
i pamphlet, magazine, newspaper, story —Swak. Images of sense were taken in a| pleasures, their mistakes and success- mode 
paper, or other printed paper devoted (Continued from last ‘‘Journal.’’) double meaning; a material and ajes, the theoretical inventory which in Re 
; to the publication, or principally made MoNG thescattered facts of experi- spiritual meaning in inseparable union. | they have taken of the world in its in- whol 
i up of criminal news, police reports, or ence and study—among the bits We and all European nations, even | finite details, and the principles they this « 
{ accounts of criminal deeds, or pictures | of information that make up the theo-| *®e ancient Romans, are indebted to | have discovered as the units which re- sci ah 
and stories of deeds of blood-shed,| retical view of the world possessed Greek genius for this elementary mode | duce those details toa system. With- eal t 
. last or crime ”’ even by the humblest individual—a of seizing and expressing the subtle, | out this combination with his fellows, catag 
pe principle enters as a nucleating centre, invisible forms of our common spirit- | he remains an outcast,a mere embry- forma: 
i THE common school will not abdi- reducing the chaos of isolated bits of|"! selfhood. One can never be at| onic possibility of man. form 
S| cate either its right, nor its power, to); s mation to an orderly system so| home in the realm of literature with-| fyow important, then, it seems tous, Gree 
teach for citizenship all the people far forth as the generality of the prin- | 0U! 2" acquaintance with this original |ig this invention of the civil forms hand 
f in all the States. ciple permits. A system grasps de- production of the Greek people. which make possible this combination form 
i Illiteracy would strangle civillza-| ii, in unity, and emancipates the in-} More than this, the Greek people, | and co-operation! Other people before crim 
tion, here and now, in the middle of) 4: ,iquai from their mechanical influ-|°se2tially « theoretically inclined | the Romans, and contemporary with Rom 
- this nineteenth century, ence. The study of principles in their | 72¢e, advanced themselves historically | them, may lay claim to this invention in Li 
\ The common school will prevent genesis or development give one fur-| fm this poetic personification of na-| of the civil code. But their claims can- of @ 
ry this. oe ther directive power over details, |e towards a more definite abstract | not be sustained. Moral and ethical shes 
Wae—bero friends ter $1. each: oe. through insight into the laws of their mean: of the same in eclentific forms. forms, in sufficiency, they have; but To 
better yet, four friends for fifty cents | Ptoduction and change. eg - canes et ng mos pisces the civil form, which gives and secures gua 
ae each, can secure Dickens’ works now,| Disciplinary studies, therefore, as tion is also indigenous. The Greck to the individual the circle wherein he the | 
in fifteen volumes, sent postpaid, and| herein defined, are the studies that ebted tal _ peer aries - this | shall exercise supremely his free will, darth 
read them together with immense ad-| Chiefly give directive intelligence, and function and in the time of the histor- | and beyond the limits of which he shall forn 
i vantage, with a copy of the Journax| Te therefore the most practical of all ical remanie~e the Greek race, 8P- | submerge his individuality utterly in invi 
ty for one year, See page 14 for terms. | Studies. peared the philosophical thinkers, | that of the state—the supreme civil in- reve 
‘ a This distinction between disciplin-| 5° classified and formulated the | stjtution—such a civil form, elaborated war 
Ir your life and that of your pupil | ary and information studies gives us a| &"°** fundamental divisions of the two | into a complete code of written laws, liter 
: were nothing more than what gets|clue to the proper estimate to be| W°rlds, man and nature. Ali subse-| we do not find elsewhere than in the and 
f phrased in the text books, the world| placed upon facts which concern the|%°"t science among European peo-| Roman empire. It is, moreover, a set- is a 
i might as well be rolled up and laid| history of development. No matter | P!es bas followed in the wake of Greek | jeq fact in history that modern nations mys 
; away again in the darkness. Let us| how complete the insight into the facts | 8*ience ; availing itself of Greek in-| have received their jurisprudence from ilize 
be light and breadth and inspiration | as they are, there is no directive pow-|*ights, and piously using the very|the Roman peoples, modifying the C 
i too! P er unless to this is joined a knowledge | *¢nical designations invented by the same, more or less, to accommodate it owe 
THE only way ibibesit friend is to of other states, conditions, and com-| “tee —_ for the expression of | the developed spirit of the Christian the 
: tan tip Peartee binations which are possible. Direc- | ‘hose teat religion. Itis essential for a correct 
2 pice tive power deals with actual states| The theoretical survey of the world | view of this subject to consider care- 
| Crecunare the printed page among and conditions and their transmuta-| in its ‘two phases of Govelopment, fully the nature of the forms of ex- 
F the patrons of your school and so help tions into states, conditions, and com- mathetionl or literary, and reflective or pression which must be used in order 
; yourselves, and them too, to see the binations, which are at present mere scientific, is therefore Greek in its} to define the limits of the free-will. 
world beyond the confines of their possibilities in the mind. It is clear genesis; and a clear consciousness of | The code which expresses such iimits 
; own home and their own school dis- that one learns possible states and com- | the details and of the entire scope of} must deal with prohibitions only 
aint binations by studying processes of| that side of our activity, requires the }inso far as it defines crime. But it act 
Dickens will help in this direction. transmutation in the world. We gain | use of the slemnemiany: facts that belong | must furnish positive forms in which the 
E His wit, wisdom, pathos, interpret- directive knowledge of things through | to the geneets: or history of the devel- | all agreements and contracts are to be cal 
: E ations and revelations of character, a knowledge of their history and de-| opment of this theoretical survey. Ajdefined. The full exercise of free-will yor 
= ey velopment. ‘The first step towards| knowledge of Greek life and litera-| within the sphere alloted to the indi- iliz 
K See page 14. this knowledge is therefore a know’-| ture is a knowledge of the embry-| vidual, is accomplished only by means an 
° edge of past facts, or of present facts, | onic forms of this great and important|of the institution of property. The Li 
GREAT actions determine great| that are related to other facts as the| factor in modern and all future civil- | complete idea of property render nec- rat 
events. embryonic stages of their growth. izations. essary the possibility of its alienation, 






























_ of transference to others. Contract is lation between facts and information’ the forms.of law. Or, the occupation 
_ the form in which two or more wills ' 


combine, constituting a higher will. 
_ The Roman law furnishes the varied 
- forms in which this higher will, essen- 
tially an incorporate will, is realized 
_ This is the most important contribu- 
tion of Rome to the civilization of the 
world. So important is contract to 
the Roman mind, that Roman my- 
thology deifies soulless abstrac- 
tions in which it sees incorpor- 
ate powers. It sees the Siate personi- 
fied in its Jupiter, its Mars, its Juno, 
its Venus. The word religio—mean- 
ing obligation — etymologically ex- 
presses the highest spiritual wisdom 
as conceived by the Roman He makes 
a@ Vow, proposes a contract to his gods, 
and the gift of the god being obtained, 
he will faithfully fulfil his vows—this 
is religio. The Roman people possess, 
as individuals, a double consciousness, 
a limitation within the self; the self 
as supremely free within the circle of 
its property ; the self as utterly sub- 
merged ina higher will, that of the 
state, beyond its personal limit. All 
modern civilization, rooting as it does 
in Rome, which had conquered the 
whole world, receives as its heritage 
this double consciousness of pre-Ro- 
man civilization. Just as the techni- 
cal terms and expressions, the very 
catagories in which literature and art 
forms or philosophical and scientific 
forms are possible, are derived from a 
Greek source, so too, on the other 
hand, these most important civil 
forms of contract, incorporation, and 
criminal definition, are borrowed from 
Rome, and were originally expressed 
in Latin, and Latin derivatives in most 
of the European languages still ex- 
press and define these distinctions. 
To study Latin, just the mere lan- 
guage and its grammar, is to study 
the revelation of this Roman spirit in 
its most intimate and characteristic 
form, Language is the clothing of the 
invisible spiritual self of the people, a 
revelation of its primary attitude to- 
wards the universe. 
literature, politics, history, religion 


and law-making of the Roman people 
is a still further initiation into the 


mysteries of this phase of modern civ- 
ilization. 
Comparative philology and sociology 


owe to us the duty of investigating 
the Greek and Latin languages with 
a view to discover what must cer- 
tainly exist, a grammatical and log- 
ical adaptation of those languages 
not only to express the fundamental 
point of view of those peoples, the 
one theoretical and the other practi- 
cal, but also to stimulate by the re- 
action upon the minds of those using 
those languages, the original theoreti- 
eal or practical tendency. The modern 


youth, by common consent in all civ 


ilized countries, is trained upon Latin 


and Greek as special discipline studies. 


Little or no mention is made of the 
rationale of this process to the pupil. 
Very little is done to point out the re- 


A study of the 


obtained within the sphere of classical 
literature and the modern facts which 
sutround him. Nevertheless these 
facts concern in one way or another 
the genesis of the modern facts, and 
all activity of the mind goes to the 
constructing of bridges of relation 
from the one to the other. Merely by 
thinking the modern facts through 
the colored spectra of the ancient 
facts, the classically-educated man is 
able to decompose the compound rays 
united in themodern. All unconscious 
that the classical material of his edu- 
cation performs the function of a de- 
composing prism, or that the ancient 
facts are embryonic stages of the mod- 
ern facts, the student finds that he 
has a superior power of analysis and 
generalization, that he is able to fix 
his attention upon a single strand of 
modern civilization, its political and 
legal forms, or its theoretical, or its 
eesthetical, and use the same practical- 
ly. His facility is a real possession of 
the highest practical value, but he 
may not have any true theory of its 
existence or of its origin. He may call 
it a “‘ college fetich.”’ 

It is the subtlest and least observed 
or most rarely formulated expression 
of the spirit of the Greek and Roman 
péoples, namely, their impression up- 
on the grammatical forms and cate- 
gorical terms of their languages, that 
exercises the surest and most power- 
ful effect on the classical student. 

One may say that of a hundred boys, 
fifty of whom had studied Latin for a 
period of six months, while the other 
fifty had never studied Latin at all, 
the fifty with the smattering of Latin 
would possess some slight impulse to- 
wards analyzing the legal and politi- 
eal view of buman life, and surpass 
the other fifty in this direction. Placed 
on a distant frontier, with the task of 
building a new civilization, the fifty 
with a smattering of Latin would fur- 
nish the law-makers and political 
rulers, legislators and builders of the 
State. In the same way a slight smat- 
tering of Greek, through the subile ef- 
fect of the vocabulary and forms of 
grammar, would give some slight im- 
pulse not otherwise obtained towards 
theoretical or wsthetical contempla- 
tion of the world. On the highest 
mountain ridge a pebble throwninto a 
rill may divide the tiny stream so that 
one portiom of it shall descend a wa- 
ter-shed and finally reach the Pacific 
ocean, while the other portion follow- 
ing its course shall reach the Atlantic 
ocean. It requires only a small im- 
pulse to direct the attention of the 
immature mind of youth in any given 
direction. A direction once given, the 
subs:quent activity of the mind fol- 
lows it as the line of least resistance, 
and it soon bocomes a great power, or 
even what we may call a faculty. Cer- 
tainly it will follow that the busying 
of the mind of youth with one form or 


with the Greek language and life will 
communicate an impulse towards lit- 
erary and philosophical views of the 
world. 


Seattle PS AOE SETA RTE ote 
THE revised edition of ‘‘McGuffey’s | 
High School Reader’ says that 
“Charles Dickens was the most popu 

lar of all the English novelists;’’ 
that “he was a man of rare genius, 
whose mission was that of a public 
instructor.” 

We can send you over five thousand 
pages, in the fifteen volumes of this 
“rare genius’? and ‘‘public instruct- 
or,’”’ postpaid, and the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one year for 
$2.00. Address, AMERICAN JOURNAL 
oF EpucatTion, 1120 Pine Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

pti eh Rt ol a 

THE people of the Northwest, and 
over the whole country in fact, may 
look forward to an autumn of excep- 
tional prosperity. The new States are 
to have a good year in which to be- 
gin their corporate housekeeping. 
Their wheat crop is exceptionally 
large, and at the same time that of 
the competing countries is very defic- 
ient. India falls more than twenty 
million bushels behind recent years. 
Hungary is so much behindhand that 
the dual empire will have nothing to 
export this year, and even may have 
to draw on us, as Roumania, from 
which she got her supply of coarse 


-|grain, has forbidden its export At 


the same time the crops of the West- 
ern European States, although not 
exceptionally bad, are very far from 
sufficing for home demand. 

Letour teachers keep fully posted 
on these matters, so that they can 
show why we are abundantly able to 
increase their compensation—increase 
the length of the school terms in all 
the States—and to pay teachers what 
is due them in cash, at the end of 
each month, ss other county and state 
officers are paid. We are abundantly 
able to do this easily. 

oe or 

Get your friend to join you in se- 
curing the fifteen volumes of Dick- 
ens’ Works, containing over five thou- 
sand pages, and the AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION one year, both 
sent postpaid for $2.0)—one dollar 
each—and then read them together. 
You will get vastly more wisdom and 
enjoyment out of these volumes by 
reading them together, and the ex- 
pense will be only a trifle for each 
Then, when you own them, you can 
read and re-read them, and mark the 
fine passages ; you will be surprised 
how much you get for only one dollar 
each. 

Do not delay, as we cannot tell how 
long this offer will last. It is liable to 
be withdrawn any time. 





Iv is a great gift, this courage 
evinced by our teachers in their work 





phase of Roman life will give it some 
impulse towards directing its views to 








—it springs from a noble mind—an 
identity of purpose—maguificent! 











You and [ know all this 
TO BE TRUE. 


OuR teachers, school officers, and 
others, interested in the progress and 
success of our common schools, begin 
to realize the wisdom of thestatement 
of Prof. 8. 8S. Parr, of the De Pauw 
Normal School in Indiana. Prof Parr 
speaks from a long successful, practi- 
cal experience as a teacher and as an 
educator; he says, that ‘the live 
teacher who is provided with prop:r 
tools to work with in the school-room, 
is WORTH from $10 to $50 MORE 
per’month than the teacher not thus 
provided.”’ 

This is true, because so much more 
work can be done, and so much better 
work can be done for the pupils with 
these proper tools for teaching. 

An eight-inch Globe, a set of Maps, 
a good Blackboard, and Reading 
Charts are absolutely essential for the 
success of any school or any teacher. 
The children need these ‘‘ HELPS” 
more than any one else. 

Provision should be made by every 
school to furnish these tools to work 


with without further delay. 


You and |, and the School Officers 
too, know all the above 
TO BE TRUE, 
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Our teachers in their work, repre 
sent law, right, progress, safety and sta- 
bility. Ignorance and anarchy would 
overthrow and destroy all this. These 
are times of regeneration and of vic- 
tory, when the common people sus- 
tain, enlarge and extend for their own 
instruction and safety the common 
school. 





Our teachers with a set of Dickens’ 
Works bestow upon their pupils the 
gift of tongues, and equip them with 
kingly words with which to speak 
kingly thoughts and do noble deeds. 





Gert your friend to join you, and se- 
cure our Premiums for a mere trifle, 
and read Dickens’ Works together. It 
will be more interesting and more 
profitable to read these wonderful 
creations of his genius together than 
to read them alone. 

Let the focal light of two minds 
pour in to illuminate the wit, wisdom, 
pathos, beauty, power and ge:ius dis- 
played. Fifteen volumes, remember, 
and over fourteen hundred and twen- 
ty-five characters drawn by his inimi- 
table genius. These volumes will ca’- 
ry rays of sunshine and good humor 
into every household. A little extra 
effort on the part of our teachers will 
secure all these fifteen volumes now, 
for themselves and their friends toc. 
SOUTHERN I[LL. TEACHERS’ 

ASSOCIATION. 





“Ls Association met at the Opera 
House in Cairo, Iil., on | uesda 
evening, August 27th, and was call- 
ed to order by the President, Prof 8. 
B. Hood, at8 P.M. Prof. Storer’s or- 
chestra rendered the Grand Overture, 
followéd by an invoeation of the Di- 
vine whensing by Dr. Robert Allyn, 
D.D , of Carbondale. 

Mayor Halliday was introduced, 
and in hi« brief and happy manner of 
expression, in behalf of the citizens, 
welcomed the assembled teachers to 
the «ity, asking them to feel that they 
were among their triends, that the 
freedom of the city was tendered 
them to goand come at their pleas- 
ure. He said that the citizens of Cai- 
ro feit it an honor that their city bad 
been chosen as the place of meeting of 
an Association that bad such a wide 
and commandi'g influence in the ed- 
ucational affairs of the State. He 
asked that ‘f any unfavorable impres- 
sions in regard to Cairo had been en- 
tertained before they came, that by 
looking about them and mingling 
with the citizens during their stay, 
their minds would be freed from them. 
He asked all to visit every point of in- 
terest in and about the city. The 
street cars are free tothe city’s guests 
to visit the library, the government, 
county and city buildings, our school 
houses, our marts of trade, our float- 
ing palaces on our two great rivers— 
ull were open for their inspection. 

At the close of this most felicitous 
address a quartette sang a selection, 
when President Hood replied to the 


| Address of Welcome in most fi 


tting 
terms, thanking the citizens for the 
generous welcome tendered through 
their Mayor. It was appreciated in 
the spiritin whichit was given. He 
‘referred to the early days of Cairo; 
gave reminiscences of the war ; his 
own recolleci.ons of his soldier life 
when he, as a boy in blue, did not 
| thivk Cairo was a paradise. He traced 
the changes since then in the city’s 
advancement, commercially and edu- 
cationally, until now Cairo stands far 
up among the prosperous future great 
cities of our land, the commercial 
centre of part of three great States, 
with an intelligent population; the 
meteorological conditions all favora- 
ble to the future health of the city 
so far as nature can aid, the sanitary 
conditions favorably. The confluence, 
the junction of large streams of wa- 
ter, make changing currents of air, 
keeping the atmosphere pure, and in 
this respect Cairo st unrivalled, 
and it was no stretch of the imagina- 
tion to predict that in the near future 
the city would become a sanitarium, 
because of its salubriousness and 
healthfulness. 

Following the response to the Wel- 
come, President Hood read his An- 
nual Address, showing encouraging 
progress in the past and a broaden- 
ing out of educational effort in the fu- 
ture. He closed by a the citizens 
to attend the meetings, listen to the 
addresses made, the papers read, the 
discussion of subjects presented—as it 
encouraged the teachers who had come 
down to the city from the eastern 
shore of the Mississippi, the western 
shore of the Wabash, the northern 
shore of the Ohio, and the counties 
inland from these—to feel that their 
efforts to advance educational inter- 
ests are appreciated. 


The evening’s exercises were closed 
by appropriate music, vocal and in- 
strumental, the appointment of com- 
mittees being deferred. 


Morning Session, Sept. 28. 

The first business was the appoint- 
ment of Committee on Resolut:ons, 
and Auditing Committee, the ap- 
pointment of other committees being 
postponed. After music by the Ju- 
venile Band, led by Prof. Storer, Pres- 
ident Hood introduced Mrs. Clara B. 
Way, Principal of the High School, 
Nashville, Ill., who proceeded to read 
a paper, Subject, ‘“Vhe Child,” that 
we have the pleasure of publishing in 
full, and commend it to the thought- 
ful consideration of our readers. 


THE CHILD. 


“*How beautiful mankind is! 
O brave new world 
That hath such people in’t.’’ 
—SHAK, 


MR. PESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLE- 
MEN: 


| EN million is the estimate of one 

of our school journals, as to the 
probable ttumber of children who will 
enter the school doors of America dur- 
ing the coming year. 

‘They have been like the silver dol- 
lar, a constantly increasing quantity, 
until the great tee cuestion of 
the day is not, “What shall we do 
with the surplus in the Nation’s treas- 
ury ?’’ (every teacher would like to 
help dispose of that); but ‘‘ What 
shall we do withthe child? How shall 
we aid him in his growth to the full 
stature ofa man? How shallwe help 
him to unfold his mind in obedience 
to the pattern designed by his Crea- 
tor? 





In this noisy, boisterous, merry, 
throng that, even now, are listening | 
for the first note of the school bell, 
are your boys and girls, and the boys | 
and the girls of our friends and neigh-' 
bors. 


from homes where every influence 





and children from the very haunts of 
vice ; timid, nervous, shrinking child- 


These are the children of the rich, / for all.” 
and the children ofthe poor ; children | 


tends to lift them to a higher plane, ' 


ren; rude, boisterous, forward child- 
ren; cross, sick, sh children ; 
bright,good-natured, healthy children; 
a motley crew on which parent and 
teacher, philosopher and statesman, 
philanthropist and clergy, are looking 
with anxious eyes, each asking of 
himself and of each other, ‘‘ Is it well 
with the child ?”’ 

Do we then need any excuse for 
gathering here atmodern Egypt’s cap- 
ital to discuss ways and means 
for the better understanding of child 
life; for the truer development of his 
latent faculties and their training in- 
to barmonious action ? 

‘Rosy and winsome, fresh from the bath— 

Manifold charms the dear baby hath.’’ 


Each second, it is said, a life begins, 
and another ends; but of the little 
ones who come as sunbeams to bright- 
en our homes and gladden our hearts, 
at least one-half go back, in early 
childhood, to Him ‘who gave them 
breath, of these we can only say with 
one of sainted memory, 


‘*He saw the sweet limbs faltering—and saw 

Rough ways before us where my arms would 
fail; 

So reached from heaven, and lifting the dear 
child, 

Who smiled in leaving me, He put him down 

Beyond all doubt, beyond my sight, and bade 

Him wait forme. Shall I not then be glad? 

And, thanking God, press on to overtake.’’ 


Controversy meets the child at the 
moment he draws his first breath and 
even attempts to penetrate the mys- 
teries that lie before, opening to pa- 
rents a world of thought, that we may 
not enter to-day, as to their responsi- 
bility in controlling and sbaping, not 
alone the bodily form, but also the in- 
tellectuel powers and moral tenden- 
cies with which their unborn child 
shall begin this life. 

Simile and metaphor have compared 
the child with objects as different as 
light from darkness: a tender plant, 
to be carefully shielded from every evil 
influence; an unsullied page on which 
every one may write; a block of mar- 
ble, to be chipped and chiseled uniila 
perfect image appears; an embryo 
with all that is necessary for its own 
development hidden within itself, 


**God’s apostles, day by day, 

Sent forth to preach of love and hope and 

peace.’’ 

Even among Christian philosophers 
different opinions prevail as to the 
moral status of the child at birth, and 
there are all shades of belief from 
Rousseau’s confidence in the inno- 
cence and perfect goodness of the 


new-born child, to the Jansen- 
ist’s distrust of human nature 
and belief that the child was 


wholly inclined to evil and as prone to 
it as ‘‘ the sparks to fly upward.” If 
the latter, carried to excess their ideas 
of the total depravity in the child, in 
the words of Compayre, ‘‘In the 
presence of their pupils they felt 
touched with an infinite tenderness 
for those poor, sick souls whom they 
would willingly cure of their ill and 
raise from their fall at the cost of any 
and every sacrifice.”’  ‘ Vigilance, pa- 
tience, mildness—these are the instru- 
ments of discipline in the schools of 
Port Royal. There were scarcely any 
punishments in the Little Schools.” 
Both Rowisseau and the Jansenists 
were extremists; the truth lies be- 
tween them; the child is not an angel, 
neither is he possessed of a devil. 
He is a human soul with God- 
given capabilities for doing the right 
—else why the command, ‘‘Be ye per- 
fect, even as your Father in heaven is 
perfect,’’ and also, ‘‘ Ye shall be holy, 
for I the Lord your God am holy?” 
but with his humanity he inherits a 
nature “‘ bruised by the fall,” and 
must have “Christ to redeem him once 
The fountain decides the 
character of the stream. Ae 
your child may be an angel of light, 
you have seen many others on our 
streets and in our schoolrooms that 
inclined you to the belief that angels 


of another hue were still abroad in 
the land. 

Instinctively the world has recog- 
nized something equivalent to what 
modern writers term the  physi- 


cal, the mental, and the moral powers. 


of the child, and the different relative 
importance which they have placed up- 
on the development of these respect- 
ive powers has given rise to the vari- 
ous edueational theories of the pres- 
ent and of the past. The history of 
the child and of his training, is the 
history, not alone of pedagogy, but it 
is algo the history of the world. 

India and China have played but 

small part in the affairs of this mun- 
dane sphere, since the Hindoo saw in 
his child only a possible Buddha, 
who, if taught to bow in meek sub- 
mission to the will of the Brahmin 
priest, might, by losing his own indi- 
viduality, be merged inte the every- 
where present God. 
@ The inhabitant of the Celestial coun- 
try was, and is to-day, a slave to the 
Civil Service examinations, and he has 
no time for aught else but tocram his 
child, as his avcesters have done for 
ages, for those tests of scholarship 
that await the applicant at the door 
of every official position. 

Persia, the first real nation, deemed 
it of national importance that the sons 
of her nobility should be trained by 
the very best of masters, to secure for 
them physical and moral perfection ; 
courage, temperance and love of truth 
were the virtues they wished for their 
sors. 

In Sparta, the child was nothing if 
not capable of being a warrior, and 
it was left for the father to decide 
whether the new-born child should 
live or be suffered to quietly die. Her 
lawgivers knew no power over men 
but force and cunning, hence her do- 
minion was of short duration. 

Athens, the city of beauty and 
statesmanship, added to the physical 
development of her youth, intellectual 
culture, and ruled the world long af- 
ter her nominal power had departed ; 
but she led her children along the 
moral path of Pantheism and the one 
true God, for whom Socrates lost bis 
life and Paul found the people wor- 
shiping as the ‘‘ Unknown Ged.”’ 

The child at Rome differs but little 
from the child at Greece, since Greek 
slaves were the pedagogues, only the 
important factor of utility is added 
and special importance is given to the 
practical. The mother also shares in 
the education of the babe, and is the 
guardian of its tender years, therefore 
she must herself receive instruction, 
that she may, in turn, instruct her 
child. 

The Hebrew saw in his offspring a 
being for whom atonement must be 
made even at his birth, one who, in 
infancy, must be set apart by a religi- 
ous ceremony as belonging to God’s 
ehosen people; every part of his edu- 
cation taught him that there were un- 
seen and impassable barriers between 
his nation and any other, consequent- 
ly there was a constant home educa- 
tion that the child might learn the 
laws, the traditions an 
his nation. 


With this people we find the one 
perfect child, born indeed of woman 
and so fashioned in the form of hu- 
manity. He grew up among the vine- 
clad hills of Galilee, not unconscious 
of the divinity within him and the 

eat miseion that lay before him, as 

is answer to his parents, when they 
eonens him in the temple, shows; but 
each succeeding year of his life must 
have disclosed to him more and more, 
the peril of that mission, and its hope- 
lessness, as well as its majesty. I love 
to think of the boy Jesus caring, per- 
haps, for the sheep on the hillside, or 
working by his reputed father’s side 
at the carpenter’s bench, the friend of 
every living thing, a boy free from sin. 

Up to the Christian era, with few 
exceptions, as that of the Hebrew 
family, the State claimed the child as 
its care and sometimes as its property, 
some advocating the complete sacrifice 


ceremonies of 





of the family to the State, and as the 
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o ighdfid was to know netther fatter nor 


mother, of there was no home 
training. Rome is one of the first to 
give to the mother ber place, as the 


~ earliest and therefore the most impor- 


tant instructor of the child. 

With the downfall of Rome, and the 
invasion of the northern hordes of bar- 
barians, the child was suffered to 


lapse into ignorance: the reign of| him 


Charlemagne with its ‘‘ model school”’ 
being the first glimmering twilight 
that precedes the dawn of a new day. 
During the middle ages the power of 
the Church was strengthened, and the 
modern parochialbschool was born, giv- 
ing a one-sided development to the 
child ; for liberty of thought was de- 
nied, and the dogmas of the church 
took the place of scientific and practi- 
cal instruction. ‘‘Shall the church 
control the education of our children?”’ 
is one of the vexed questions of the 
day, one that is coming to be of seri- 
ous importance in many of the rural 
school districts in our State, as well 
as in the large citics. 

The family, the church and the 
State must all unite in the true train- 
ing of the child. 

Germany awoke earlier than France 
to the need of universal education, for, 
with the Reformation, came the idea 
of personal responsibility, and there- 
fore the need of personal instruction. 
It the child is to give an account of 
his deeds, whether they be good or 


_ whether they be evil, he must be 


taught what constitutes right, and 
wherein lies wrong ; he must be made 
an intellizent being; 

When France, weary of her sinful 
ruler, sought personal liberty for the 
masses, each child was to her acitizen 
in embryo, and bill after bill, during 
the fearful times of the French Revol- 
ution, was brought before her various 
legislative bodies, some full of practi- 
cal suggestions, others chimerical, but 
all having the same objects in view, 
to abolish the nobility and monarchy, 
and by educating the people to estab- 
lish the security of the republic. 

Napoleon, although he professed to 
have something else to do besides dis- 
cussing the questions of A. B. C., soon 
saw that he could notignorethem. To 
him the training of a child was sum- 
med up in two results—loyalty to the 
State,church, and loyalty to himself, 
all else was of little value. 

Qur own people have been quick to 
respond to the watch cry: ‘‘We must 
educate, or we must perish as a na- 
tion ” Schools came in with thecolon- 
ists, and love of liberty was born in 
the children of the New World. It 
was not an ignorant howling mob that 
fought for independence, but men 
who had been regarded asintelligent, 
responsible human beings, even in 
their cradles. 


As our population has increased by 
large additions from foreign countries, 
we have opened our public schools to 
their children; and in teaching the 
child our language and methods of 
thought, we have changed both par- 
ent and son from aliens and strangers 
into fellow citizens and friends. 


We enfranchised the slave, but the} P 


dangers to the Ship of State that 
many feared have been in a great 
measure averted by the teachers that 
have sprung up, as if by magic, among 
them, and the privileges secured to 
their children in our free schools. 
Here too as in no other land, the peo- 
le recognize the fact that woman has 
her'share in the work of educating, 
and therefore her share in the care 
that develops her physical powers till, 
‘‘The brook and river meet 
Womanhood and childhood fleet, ”’ 


and also in the culture that recognizes 
in her a mind and a soul. 

Men of wisdom and experience have 
differed in their opinions as to there- 
lative merits of different methods. 
Educational Journals have madecom- 
mon cause, or fought wordy battles 
over some new theory, but they have 
all the same high purpose—the good 
of the child. 

Then, whetber you are parent or 








accept him, not asa play merely, 
but as a sacred trust ana a talent to be 
put to best account. Train him to be 
pure, truthful, unselfish and inde- 
pendent. Teach him to hate cruelty, 
to take the part of the weak, and to 
recognize the gentleness ard respectful 
consideration due to those around 
” 


teacher, “If a child is _— to you 


This training or culture must begin 
in the cradle, under a loving but dis- 
creet mother’s care; if this can not be, 
the nurse should be virtuous and pru- 
dent. A father’s wise counsels will be 
needed, and patient, judicious teach- 
ers to carry on the work nntil they 
reach the result desired by all—‘ A 
sound mind in a sound body.”’ 

In the midst of fresh and soothing 
impressions, the home and the school- 
room, both pleasant and cheerful, he 
is led by gentle degrees from the 
‘““ known tothe unknown, the concrete 
to the abstract ;’’ his self-respect is 
roused, his sense of honor stimulated, 
and duty made the ruling motive of 
his life; his course of study includes 
those things which will be useful in 
every-day life, increase his menial 
vigor, develope his love for the beau- 
tiful and fit him for the life to come. 
With these surroundings, the child 
will develope into noble manhood or 
womanhood; strong in the love of 
of God, of home and of native land. 

When the school days on earth are 
ended, and the Great Teacher sum- 
mons us for the final roll call will you 
fellow teacher, and I, be there ready 
to answer — ‘‘Here am I, and the 
children whom thou hast given me?”’ 





Miss Clara B. Stephenson of Cairo 
followed, discussing the subject from 
the standpoint of ‘‘Home Training vs. 
Street Training,’’ in which she drew 
in fitting words the contrast—the 
brightening, intellectual influence of 
home training, over which was set in 
strong array the baleful influence of 
the street on many of the children of 
our land. We will not give a sum- 
mary of the argument as we are prom- 
ised the paper, which will be publish- 
ed in a futurenumber. 

Prof.-8. M. Inglis, of Carbondale, 
closed the discussion. Said he want- 
ed a sound mind in a sound body in 
the child when coming to school; then 
the proper heating, lighting and ven- 
tilation of the school-house will keep 
the child comfortable ; then it is easi- 
er to bring the proper infittences to 
bear in training the mind aright. He 
discussed Manual Training in the 
school; condemned the ‘‘cramming’’ 
system, discounting on per centages ; 
isin favor of teachers making their 
own grading, rousing themselves out 
of a topid condition of mentality, and 
train their pupils symmetrically, both 
physically and mentally. e hope 
to receive Prof. Inglis’ able article for 
publication. 

On the conclusion of the discussion 
of this topic, Prof. Geo. Schindler fav- 
ored the audience with a violin solo, 
accompanied by Mrs. Lansden on the 
iano, both well executed andl highly 
appreciated. A recess was then tak- 
en, during which time the audience 
were invited to examine the Educa- 
tional Exhibit at the Board of Trade 
Building. 

At 1030 the session was resumed. 
A vocal solo was given by D. 8. Lans- 
den, with piano accompaniment, to 
the great delight of the audience. 

Prof. Geo. W. Smith, of Flora, [l., 
was introduced, his topic being ‘“‘The 
Teacher.’”’ His theme was, that on 
the character of the teacher depends 
the eharacter of the instruction given. 
The foundation of thecharacters of the 
future men and women depends on 
the character of the teaching they re- 
ceive—and that must be toteach them 
industry, stability of character and 

morals. We have asked Prof. 

mith for a copy of his paper for pe 

lication; when received it will be 
published in fnll. 

County Superintendent, J. H. Lane 
of McLeansboro, read a paper, Sub- 


ject, “What Qualifications Ought the 
‘eacher to Possess ?’’ a very terse and 
well written presentation of the vari- 
ed, all-round training that a man or 
woman should receive to properly 
qualify them for the responsible posi- 
tion as teachers of the boys and girls 
of our land. His ideal was well drawn 
—his model fitting the position called 
to fill. We have requested the paper 
for publivation, so will not give a sy- 
nopsis, but at the proper time give 
our readers the pleasure of reading it 
in full. 

At the eonclusion, a very sprightly 
duet was given by Mrs. Parsons and 
Miss Fritchie on the piano, which 
served as a very pleasant variation in 
the exercises. 

Prof. W. N. Moyers, of Olmstead, 
Ill., gave as the next Subject, ‘What 
Ought the Teacher To Do? What Not 
To Do?” presenting affirmatively and 
negatively some of the Ayes and Noes 
of a teacher’s duty. His paper when 
published, as requested, will show 
that Prof. Moyers has original ideas 
on this subject, and is not afraid to 
express them. The consideration of 
“The Teacher’ was rounded off by 
criticisms and comments on the ques- 
tion as presented by all the speakers, 
by Prof. J. N. Patrick, of St Louis, 
who impressed the fact that, after the 
school age, the teacher spends more 
time with the pupils than their pa- 
rents do. How important, then, that 
the teacher should be a fit person, and 
the teaching of the right kind. He 
believes in originality of thought and 
action in the teacher—they should act 
themselves—not copy somebody else— 
as candor compelled him to say that 
three-fourths of the teachers of the 
present are copyists—imitators of the 
methods and plans of others. At the 
conclusion of this very eritico-critical 
analysis of ‘‘The Teacher,’”’ and the 
teaching of the present, the Associa- 
tion adjourned for dinner. 


Wednesday, 1.30 P. M. 

After devoting ten minutes to mu- 
sical exercises, Prof. J. W. Heninger 
of Charleston, Ill., made an address 
of half an hour, Subject, ‘‘The State 
as an Educational Power,’ that we 
have the pleasureof presenting in full 
to our readers, bespeaking for it a 
most careful reading and a calm con- 
sideration of all its propositions. 


THE STATE AS AN EDUCA- 
TIONAL POWER. 
‘*Through this security 
Grows strong and great 


In substance and in power.’’ 
SHAK. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GEN- 
TLEMEN: 


HE five great factors in Educa- 

tion are, the family, the state, 
the church, the school and society. 
No human chemist can analyse or 
measure the influence of these factors 
on the mind in the career from the 
cradle to the grave. Before the child 
enters the school, the family, through 
heredity and six years of training. 
has indelibly made its impress. 

Who can fitly describe the influence 
that theChurch may have wielded in 
these early years? 

In the association of other children, 
whether limited or free, society, on a 
smaller scale, has given its vocabu- 
lary, habits, dreams. 

The last campaign furnished added 
evidence of how early the State be- 
gins to influence the child’s life. 
Thousands of children were arrayed 
under the banner of either party 
‘““whooping-up”’ for their candidate 
They know something of the talk that 
frenzied the crowd or made the sober 
and intelligent more thoughtful and 
serious. 

The admirable organism of the mind 
demands more systematic training 
than the fitful influences of playmates, 
the hurried and irregular teaching of 
home, or the restricted lesson of the 





Church. The power of these to bless 
or blight the child, will possibly 
never be known. 


To feed and clothe the children of a 
continent is ofttimes a weary struggle, 
and for many years to come must niec- 
essarily consume the greater part of 
the energies of the home Here and 
there, shining exceptions to this rule 
stand out in matchless beauty, elo- 
quently portraying the diguity and 
power of the true home, making it ap- 
pear in its native light as the divineést 
institution among men. Matroned by 
queenly women, such homes tower 
above any school. 

But for the mass of the people the 
state has B ree the common 
schools to aid them in the education of 
their children. The schools are not 
designed to accomplish all the work? 
Here radical heresies daily appear. 
The State provides the school to ac- 
complish a specific part of the trainifig 
and education of the children. 

As an educator the State appeags,: 
first in Persia and Greece. In the Re-' 
public of Plato it must provide educa- 
tion suitable for State needs and the 
young must accept it. In the middle 
ages the Church and school were al- 
lied and they provided the Church 
and parish schools, and a disposition 
on the nye of the Church to dispute 
the right of the State to educate. 

The Reformation was a breaking 
from the authority of the Church: 
Each individual must read and think 
for himself. Hence instruction must 
be universal, schools must be multi- 
plied, the number and competence of 
teachers increased ; the idea of com- 
pulsory attendance arises. While in 
opposition to Protestantism, the Jesu- 
its, the Jansenists, and the Orator- 
ians were vieing with each other in 
furnishing systems of instruction, 
France under Henry IV. promulgated 
statutes for the control of education, 
and secular power was thus set up in 
opposition to the absolute authority of 
the Church. Here the State becomes 
an educator, and the University of 
Paris is reformed. In the 17th century 
teachers’ seminaries are established. 
During the 18th century secularization 
of education goes on; the evils of 
education controlled by a domin- 
ant Church, are seen; the right 
of the State to self-preservation 
gives it the control of educa- 
tion, makes it the patron of the 
common school; demands good citizen- 
ship; and, for the sake of securing 
the product, endows the school wholly 
or in part. 

During the French Revolution, the 
ideas of gratuitous and compulsory 
education are further developed as a 
means of preservation, and the ques- 
tion of State provision for higher edu- 
cation arises. In the 19th century the 
necessity for State education is quite 
universal, and various systems have 
been adopted by the nations of. the 
world. The time is too limited to con- 
sider them here; the policy of other 
States and nations in their origin and 
contents, would be fertile in thought. 

Let us be content with a statement 
of the leading provisions in Illinois. 
The Constitutions of 1818 and 1848 
made no provisions whatever for 
schools That of 1870 gives ample 

ower to formulate a wise system of 

ublic Instruction. 

1. It provides for a Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and makes him a 
member sf the Executive Department 
of the State. 

2. It makes it the duty of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to provide an efficient 
system of free schools for all the child- 
ren and requires that the schools shall 
be so efficient that all may receive a 
good common school education. How 
slowly the people represented in the 
General Assem » See arisen to the 
dignity of this Constitutional privil- 
ege. 

8. It preserves the integrity of the 
college and seminary funds, thus fally 
accepting the wise provisions of the 
General Government for higher educa- 
tion. What promise can there be in a 
system of common schools that does 
not provide for higher education ? 

4. It forbids teachers and school offi- 





[See page 12.] 
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cers from financial agenay in their 
own schools. 

5. It provides for the County Super- 
intendcney. 
~ 6. It divorces the school from all 
church influences, thus freeing them 
from the unholy strife of sects and 
creeds. These six pivotal points, in- 
corporated into the Constitution give 
the splendid outline of our present 
system. Every one of them had been 
pro in various measures time 
and again before the General Assem- 
oly, but had failed. Every one of 
them represents a final victory won 
by the tireless champions of education 
in the constitutional convention. 

These six points in the constitution 
of Illinois plant the school system up- 
on an adamantine basis. In harmony 
with the Constitution of the United 
States, they are lifted out of the mias- 
ma of controversy, up into the pure 
sunlight of certainty where neither 
courts nor assemblies can touch them. 
Every measure providing for the edu- 
cation of the people was in doubt, till 
these six fundamental ideas were 
wrought into the constitution. 

A glance at the doubts and defeats 
of the past will assure you of this fact, 
and convey aclearer idea of the State’s 
power. 

Believing in the need of a State 
Superintendent, memorial after me- 
morial went up from Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Associations to the Gencral 
Assembly, and measures seeking 
to provide for such officer seemed 
doomed to eternal defeat. 

Engrossed already with care, the 
Secretary of State was finally made 
ex-officio State Superintendent. This 
provision was a step forward, yet 
think of such officer refusing in 1853, 
to call an educational convention in 
the State when asked by its leading 
citizens. Not till 1854 was the De- 
partment of Public Instruction vested 
in one man who should devote all of 
his time to the interest of education. 
The head of our school system is only 
thirty-five years old. 

The constitution makes it the duty 
of the State to provide an efficient sys- 
tem of schools. Yet the famous ‘Slab 
town certificate’? entitled the teacher 
to give instruction in one or more 
branches. Such teacher could give in- 
struction in all of the seven branches 
in any district whose Directors made 
such request 

Under this law of 1845 there might 
be as many examivers as townships, 
and as many standards of qualifica- 
tion as there were Districts. This 
chaos of requirements gave way about 
1854, when the law vested the entire 
contro! of license in the County Super- 
int.ndents. How this measure would 
lift theJittle school house on the hill 
above neighborhood jealousies and ig- 
norance, only a prophet could then 
have known. 

The local power and favoritism of 
Directors in pena er | relatives and 
home talent abundantly remind us of 
the wisdom of such a measure. The 
Institute law will aid the Supoprin- 
tedents in raising the standard of 
teaching Many Superintendents are 
using the power which the law has com- 
mitted inio their hands; are relega- 
ting to private life ignorant a- 
gogues whom more ignorant Directors 
would employ to shut up the foun- 
tains of truth and of light from inno 
cent and helpless children. If the 
profession of teaching is a profession, 
if it is have the power and meaning of 
the other professions, it must have 
more of their restraints thrown around 
it; it must have moreof their culture 
and preparation. 


The cause of Christianity never 
could have made its magnificent con- 
quests if the churches of the world 
had not recognized the need of learn- 
ed men—men who appreciate the 
achievements in other fields of human 
effort. 


I hail the requirements for the prac- 


tice of medi ine and pharmacy in Ili- 
nois. 


The practice of medicine is not 
vulgar as Plato dreamed. If ministers 


often prolongs life. Thecompounding 
of. Le and chemicals is a science 
whose laws are too subtle too be un- 
derstood by the novice; the conse- 
uence of violation too terrible. 
ence special preparation and train- 
ing are imperative. Not every one can 
enter the temple of Justice and minis- 
ter before her Priestess. The lawyer 
who stands there and mediates be- 
tween men, between the citizen and 
the State, or the State and the Nation, 
must have carefully studied the law 
and the methods of practice. These 
closed professions are not more impor- 
tant than that of teaching. They are 
not so clothed by the constitution of 
the State of Illinois. And yet who 
does not know that the lawyers, the 
ministers and the physicians lead pub- 
lic opinion in countless communities ? 
Is it not possible that the State has 
committed into our havds more power 
than we have used in elevating the 
standard of our profession? A Course 
of Study, Thorough Supervision, ex- 
amination of Teachers, Institutes, 
County and State Normals — what 
power these imply! The enactment 
of law far outruns its enforcement, and 
the latter never exceeds the demands 
of public opinion. But what is public 
opiniou? Only the concensus of indi- 
vidual opinions. What impetus the 
one hundred and two county superin- 
tendents backed by the present teach- 
ers of Illinois and other friends of bet- 
ter schools, would give to public opin- 
ion, if led by the State Superintend- 
ent and the State Universities! We 
could then rise to the level of our con- 
stitutional and legal privileges in 
raising the efficiency and local influ- 
ance of the coming teachers, and 
making them men and women whom 
the communities will gladly counsel 
and honor! Let us be jealous of our 
rights, guarding them with devotion 
and pride, not that monopoly of teach- 
ing may be enjoyed by a few but that 
the children of the people may have 
more of their rights and privileges, 
and be led by those who live them, 
study them, and know them. It is 
appalling to contemplate the low grade 
of teaching in many parts of Illinois 
and to see how far we have fallen be- 
low the dream of constitution or stat- 
ute. Efficient schools demand anoth- 
er factor besides teachers, They must 
have money ; and if they have money 
they can secure good teachers. 

In 1847 the law permitting two- 
thirds of the legal voters of the dis- 
tricts to levy local taxes for school 
purposes, produced less than $9,000 in 
the State. 

At the next revision of the law, the 
limit of taxation was first extended 
from 15 cents on the $100 to 50 cents. 
additional for building purposes. Then 
to 25 cents on the $100 for school pur- 
poses and any rate for building not 
exceeding $500 for one district. 

In 1851 the Jaw was amended so that 
a majority of the voters present might 
levy a tax not exceeding $1 on the 
$100. for all school purposes. This law 
disfranchised the voters who staid at 
home and increased the funds. 

In 1855 greater advances were made. 
The ideas of a state and local tax were 
embodied in the law; the two mill 
tax realizing $606,000, and the local not 
more than $350,000. 

This law removed the limitations 
for local purposes, previded state aid 
for a 6 months schoolin every District. 

The free school met many enemies 
and strong opposition, especially in 
Southern Illinois. Two thirds of the 
state tax was distributed on the minor 
population and one-third on area. 

This scheme favored the poorer at 
the expense of the righer counties ; 
and the counties where there was the 
most_hostility to free schools, were 
the chief gainers by this plan of dis- 
tribution. 

The first year Cook County paid 
$65,000 and received on distribution 
$29 000. Williamson County paid $1,734 
and received $4,917. 

To-day the local tax is eight times 
larger than the State tax. What 





~to the ills of life, alleviates pain, and 





stronger evidence can there be of the 


State’s increasing power, re-inforced 
by public opinion? Two per cent may 
now be levied for educational and 
three per cent for building neg ; 
while the average rate in Illinois is 
about $1.44 on the $100, for school pur 

poses. 

In 1888 we expended over $10,000,000 
for public schools; the estimated 
value of school property was over $24,- 
900,000 ; value of State educational in- 
stitutions, three Normials, University 
of Llinois and Institutions for Deaf 
and Dumb, for the Blind and Feeble 
Minded, over $1,500,000. 

All of this property represents the 
accumulated power of the State to ed- 
ucate. Besides this, consider the re- 
served power of the Permanent School 
Funds. These funds exceed $11,000,- 
000. 

Of the school fund proper, the State 
has now over $613,000. Of the Surplus 
Revenue, over $335,000. Of College 
Fund over $156,000; of Seminary Fund 
over $39,000; of County Funds over 
$156,000; of Township Funds over 
$10,000,000; of Illinois University 
over $536,000. Who will lightly esti- 
mate the power of Illinois to educate? 
Who can forget her past wisdom, or 
prophesy her future? 

The assessed value of Illinois prop- 
erty exceeds $869,000,000 ; and this is 
only 25.44 per cent. of her actual 
wealth. 

On this colossal wealth the law al- 
lows an assessment of 2 per cent. 
for educational, and 3 per cent. for 
building purposes. The justice of this 
law grows out of the general power of 
taxation. Chief Justice Marshall says, 
‘“‘the power of taxing the people and 
their property is essential to the very 
existence of the Government” (4 
Wheat, 428.) 

‘‘The power of legislation and con- 
sequently of taxation, operates on all 
persons and properly belonging to the 
body politic. This is an organic prin- 
ciple which has its foundation in socie- 
ty itself. Itis granted by all for the 
benefit of allall.’ (4 Pet., 56I.) 

Under the right of Exinent Domain 
property itself may even be taken: 
(Cooley 665 and 671). If the burden 
imposed by this statute is too great, 
the law may be changed at any time 
by the legislature. The proper authori- 
ty to determine what should and what 
should not const: tute a public burden 
is the legislative department of the 
State. Certain expenditures are not 
only necessary to the continued exis- 
tence of the Government, but as a 
matter of policy it may sometimes be 
proper and wise to assume other bur- 
dens, which rest entirely on condi- 
tions of honor, gratitude or erm 
The officers of Government must be 
paid, the laws printed, roads con- 
structed, and public buildings erect- 
ed; but with a view to the general 
well-heing of society,it may also be 
important that the children of the 
State should be educated, the poor 
kept from starvation, losses indemni- 
fied, incentives held out to faithful 
and fearless discharge of duty in the 
future by the pa: ment of pensions to 
those who have been faithful public 
servants in the ;ast.’’ (Cooley, 671). 
And when the legislature has provid- 
ed for such a tax, the courts have de- 
cided that they would not be justified 
in declaring the tax void without 
there is an absence of all possible pub- 
lic interest in the purposes for which 
the funds are raised, and this absence 
must be so clear and palpable as to 
be perceptible by every mind at the 
first blush. 

The objects for which money is rais- 
ed by taxation, must be public and 
subserve the common interest and 
well-being of the community required 
to contribute. 

The public schools are such a bur- 
den. 

The science of economy has shown 
that high intelligencein the people is 
essential to the prosperity of a nation. 

An agriculture not directed by scien- 





tific knowledge is wasteful, and itself 


eun barely meet the ever increasin 
demands upon the workman’s intel- 








lectual gifts. Labor banks, co-opera- 
tive societies, building societies, ete. 
as approved methods of economy, de- 
mand the diffusion of considerable 
knowledge. 

The sanitary condition of a com- 
munity is capable of very great im- 
provement only when the conditions 
of life and health are understood by 
the people. Upon this depends ina 
large measure the industrial capacity 
and efficiency of the people. 

Education is a part of wise, national 
economy. It has distinct ends. It 
gives discipline and methods of 
thought. It inculcates, order, cleanli- 
ness, self-restraint, moral power. It 
will lengthen life by giving knowl- 
edge of laws that govern health and - 
disease. It will fit a man for his place 
in the State by implanting the con- 
victions of justice that underlie na- 
tional order. 

Chancellor Kent says: ‘“‘A parent 
who sends his son into the world un- 
educated, and without skill in any 
art or science, does a great injury to 
mankind as well as to his own family, 
for he defrauds the community ofa 
useful citizen, and bequeaths to ita 
nuisance.”’ (2 Vol., p. 196.) 

The establishment of schools for the 
education of the people, is enjoined 
alike by the dictates of reason and the 
experience of mankind. An ignorant 
people must ever be a vicious people 
and torgetful of each other’s rights. 
Inhering in each individual life are 
the rights of security, liberty, prop- 
erty. But how can these be held sa- 
cred among those who are ignorant 
of their meaning? Can personal se- 
curity be respected or esteemed by 
him who is unconscious of the. mean- 
ing of life, or health. or reputation? 
Can liberty be appreciated by one who 
does not know its limitations in so- 
ciety? Can property be fully respect- 
ed when its intricate forms and uses 
are wholly unknown? 

It is equally true that the rights aris- 
ing from the sacred relations of marri- 
age, of parent and child, of guardian 
and ward, or master and servant, will 
not be duly ecognized. Because educa- 
tion enables a man to enter into great- 
er enjoyment of his relative and abso- 
lute rights, enlarges his usefulness, 
prevents various forms of suffering; 
because it increases the productive 
power of the citizen, thus adding to 
our wealth ; because it conserves life 
and health, thus making charities less 
necessary ; because it inculcates jus- 
py, thus making crime less preva- 
ent. 

The State has come to feel thata 
tax levied for education and properly 
expended, will simplify the problems 
of Government. It claims the right to 
take property for the public welfare, 
and claims the right to limit the lib- 
erty of the child to the extent of com- 
pelling his attendance upon the school 
for four months in the year. 


The law permits Boards of Educa- 
tion to prescribe what studies shall 
be taught and what books and appar- 
atus shall be used. The extentof this 
power is clearly defined by the Su- 
preme Court in ’79 and ’87, Reports of 
Illinois. Trustees are vested with 

wer to decide what branches of 
study shall be taught in the High 
School, what books shall be used, 
make rules, but not power to decide 
what particular branches of study of 
those decided to be taught, shall be 
pursued by each pupil. They may 
require classification of the pupils 
with respect to the branches, and 
with respect to proficiency or advanc-- 
ment in the same branches, and that 
there shall be prompt attendance and 
diligence in study and proper deport- 
ment. No parent can insist that his 
child shall be placed in classes, when 
by so doing, others will be retarded 
in their studies ; or that a child shall 
be taught studies not prescribed in 
course, or be allowed to use a text- 
book different from that adopted, or 
that he be allowed methods of stu 
that interfere with others in the 
study. This decision sufficiently pre- 


serves the individaality of the pupil 
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and at the same time confers essen- 
tial power upon Boards of Directors. 
The decision in the 97th Illinois, (p. 
375) concerning the right of Boards to 
provide for the teaching of modern 
anguages, completes the legal de- 
fense of advanced instruction in the 
common schools. 

The High &chool, as anintegral part 
of the common system, panoplied by 
statute and decisions, thus comes to 
the doorway of the common people 
with such courses of instruction for 
the children, that all who desire may 
fit for college or life. 

The State may go further than the 
High School in providing education. 
It can incorporate colleges, ete. 

When McKendree, shurtleff and 
Illinois Colleges were asking the Gen- 
eral Assembly for charters, the ques- 
tion arose as to whether a State could 
even foster literary institutions as cor- 
porations with safety to its own in- 
terests. The question as to whether 
the State could establish an institu- 
tion of its own, was not then raised. 
Since the passage of that law, 96 sem- 
inaries and colleges have been incor- 
porated in Illinois, of which 68 are 
now in existence by right of charter. 
Seventy-three incorporated railroads, 
and 148 other corporations subject to 
taxation (given in Auditor’s Report of 
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Comparing the struggles of those 
three institutions and their feeble 
light, with the splendid asylums for 
culture and attainments found in Ili- 
nois to day, how profoundly are we 
impressed with the potency of the 
State in the advancementof the course 
oflearning. Refusal to charter them 
would have consigned them to an en- 
feebled existence. The bill incofpor- 
ting these three colleges passed. Our 
first institutions within any near ra- 
dius, were chartered and stood like 
sentinels to outposts of civilization. 
Halls of learning were thrown open 
to young men, and, under the leader- 
ship of distinguished men, those in- 
stitutions, and others that have fol- 
lowed, have given to the State and 
the nation some of their most illustri- 
ous men. Whatif the state had said 


Noto the humble petitioners—the. 


consequences of such a policy would 
be terrible to contemplate. But Illi- 
nois is pledged to education. 


1st. The ordinance of 1787, provid- 
ing for the government of the North- 
western Territory, emphasized edu- 
cation. 


2nd. The act providing for her ad- 
mission into the Union, required that 
8 per cent. of the proceeds of the sales 
of her public lands be applied to the 
encouragement of learning. One-sixth 
of this fand was to be devoted to the 
establishment and maintenance ofa 
State College or University. The re- 
mainder for the common schools. 


The General Government did more 
(see Surplus Rev.) It gave the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the 16th section in 
each township, of “seminary lands,”’ 
for the founding and support of a 
State Seminary. 

In 1862 it provided for the Illinois 
University fund, now valued at over 
a half million. 

These acts of the General Govern- 
ment committed Illinois not only to 
the common school system, but to 
higher education. The University of 

and her Normals are the 


All honor to our public and private 
institutions. Let it not be forgotten 
that the historic institutions of high- 
er learning are the parent of our 
school system. On their altars the 
holy fire was first kindled. In their 
temples the spirit of learniug first de- 
scended. Great Universities in other 
hours of the world’s history had up- 
lifted an age and illumined a conti- 
nent. Countless schools of philoso- 
phy—Cordova, Ravenna, Paris, Bolog- 
na, Leipsic. Berlin, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Yale, Harvard, and oth- 
ers, by the magnetism of their 
teachers had attracted to their 
halis young and gifted men longing 
to know more of the problems of life. 
Those Universities were beacon lights 
upon the summit of learning, and reg- 
nant in the hearts of their disciples 
was the undying thirst for truth. 

The hour finally came when this 


State provision for higher education. 
In framing the Constitution respect 
for science was manifested by reserv- 
ing to the Government of the Union 
the power ‘‘to promote the progress 
of science and useful arts, by securing 
for limited times to authors and in- 
ventors the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and discoveries.” 
This reservation, the establishment 
of the Smithsonian Institute, the Bu- 
reau of Education and other meas- 
ures, have shown the interest of the 
General Government in diffusing in- 
telligence among the people. 


United States in 


College case, held “that educa- 
tion is an object of national concern, 


last view has been wisel 


While the Supreme Court of the|to Keep 
the Dartmouth|good repair, and to render 


same general idea, was by Proi. Dav- 
id Carruthers of Chester, Illinois, Sub- 
ject, ‘‘Removal of the School from 
Political Influences.’ We also have 
the pleasure of giving this with our 
series of papers read before the Asso- 
ciation. 

Prof. Carruther’s paper was clearl 
and distinctly read, with fine enunci- 
ation, and commanded the closest at- 
tention of the audience, with demon- 
strations of approval atits close. At 
the close of the reading a recess was 
taken for social recreation, during 
which the visitors were introduced to 
each other, and many new acquaint- 
ances made. 

At 3.30 P. M. the meeting was call- 
ed to order, and ‘‘An Historical Recre- 
ation,’’ entitled ‘‘A Talk on Our Eng- 
lish Literature,” by Dr. Robt. Allyn, 
President of Southern Normal Univer- 
sity, leading the exercises by reading 


nation saw the inspirative need of|a sketch of ‘‘Ye Olden Time,” follow- 


ed by a descriptive sketch of the ex- 
ercises that followed Dr. Allyn’s able 
presentation of ‘‘An Historical Recre- 
ation,’”’ which it proved to be to the 
large and critical audience that listen- 
ed to it. 
(To be continued. ] 
a et i 


FULL AUTHORITY. 


“Tf law, authority and power permit.’’ 
—SHAK. 


CHOOL directors have full authori- 
ty, and “it is also their duty 
their school houses in 
them 
pleasant and attractive. To this end 


and a proper subject of legislation,|they should cause the house to be 
that there may be an institution found- painted, and treesand shrubbery, etc., 
ed by Government and placed entire- : eels i 
ly under its immediate control.” The|*? be planted. Nota year should be 
advised in | allowed to pass without planting trees, 
Dr. White’s Forum articles pleading 
for a national University. Yet inthe 
above decision, the Court said that 
the charter of Dartmouth College must| comfort and sightliness, and can al- 
be held inviolable by Courts of New 


where there are none already. 
Ample shade is necessary for health, 


Hampshire and her legislature. It is|V#Y* be had at a trifling cost. The 


corporations in 
Northern Normal 


Bakewell claim. 


case, and preserves 


ery child in the State. To some ex- 
tent it trenches upon the rights of 
property, of liberty, of the family. 
Recent words from high sources show 
how obnoxious this is to some. But 
the restraints are so wise und so gen- 
tle, andin turn for outward limita- 
tions imposed it unfetters the soul 
from the bonds of ignorance, gives it 
the wings of chastened imagination, 
the poise of cultivated reason, and the 
wisdom of the past, and lets it rise 
out of the crowds and conientions of 
mere social animals to soar upward 
to the pure and beautiful sunlight of 
liberty under law. 


ure of 


introduce Prof. Heninger, will be as 
well pleased, highly entertained, 

reeably instructed in the knowl- 

ge that the great States of this Uni- 
on, as well as the General Govern- 
ment, are each in their sphere an ‘-Ed- 
ucational Power, and that under the 
benign influence of the proper legisla- 
tion that ‘‘power”’ will be exercised 
until educational influence shall be 
made to reach all the dark places in 
our land. 


Guided by the lamp of experience, 
Illinois has at last codified hersystem| . } 
of common schools, including country, sights in the State, is that of aschool- 
casei ee oo and pep nee house sweltering in the sun, choked 

em wi er institutions of higher 
learning. It avoids the errors of ow with dust, bleak, naked and desolate; 
Hampsire in the celebrated Dartmouth | without a tree, shrub, or flower or 
one. J inviolable — 
charters of private institutions. It : 
provides us a system that teaches ev-|relieve the monotonous deformity of 


behind this decision and the rights of|soft maple, box elder, elm, etc., will 


eneral that our! yield a plentiful shade in three years, 
nds safe refuge d b 
against attacks of the illegitimate|®24 no school-house lot should ever be 


longer than that without the luxury. 
Among the most repulsive, needless 


any other object to please the eye and 


There is no apology or: ex- 
cuse for this in any case whatever. 
The planting and boxing of trees 
should always be attended to at the 
earliest possible moment, and nature 
will do the rest, Fences, gates, wells, 
out-houses, etc., should be kept in 
good condition, and both teachers and 
pupils held to strict account respect- 
ing them. It is impossible to depict 
the pernicious effect of disregarding 


The reading of this most excelle F 
paper was followed by Seadihee ant ment of the private retreats provided 
a general expression of approval by|for the pupils of the two sexes. The 
the —e audience that had the.pleas- 

istening to its delivery. We 
hope the larger audience—the 200,000|8T°88 for comment. 
readers of our Journal, to whom wejhave full authority to purchase furni- 


the claims of delicacy and purity in 
the location, construction and arrange- 


case of providing none at all, is too 
Directors also 


ture, apparatus, books and whatever 
else may be needful to furnish and 
equip their school houses. 


Among the articles which they may 
procure under this head, are neat and 
durable desks and chairs, 
and outline maps, globes, arithmetical 
and geometrical figures and apparatus, 
anatomical, primary and other charts 
reference books for teacher's desk, 








crowning glory of the common schools. 








The next paper read, following the 


Way CoucH, 


W HEN a few doses of Ayer’s Cherry 

Pectoral will relieve you? Try it. 
Keep it in the house. You are liable to 
have a cough at any 
time, and no other 
reinedy is so effective 
as this world- 
fa renowned prepara- 
tion. No household, 
with young children, 
should be without it 
Scores of lives are 
saved every year by 
its timely use. 

Amanda B. Jenner, Northampton, 
Mass., writes: ‘‘ Common gratitude im- 
pels me to acknowledge the great bene- 
fits I have derived for my children from 
the use of Ayer’s most excellent Cherry 
Pectoral. I had lost two dear children 
from croup and consumption, and had 
the greatest fear of losing my only re- 
maining daughter and son, as they were 
delicate. Happily, I find that by giving 
them Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, on the first 
symptoms of throat or lung trouble, they 
are relieved from danger, and are be- 
coming robust, healthy children.”’ 

“In the winter of 1885 I took a bad 
cold which, in spite of every known 
remedy, grew worse, so that the family 
physician considered me incurable, sup- 
posing me to be in consumption. Asa 
last resort I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pecto- 
ral, and, in a short time, the cure was 
complete. Since then I have never been 
without this medicine. I am fifty years 
of age, weigh over 180 pounds, and at- 
tribute my good health to the use of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral.’’—G.W.Youker, 
Salem, N. J. 

“Last winter I contracted a severe 
cold, which by repeated exposure, be: 
came quite obstinate. I was much 
troubled with hoarseness and bronchial 
irritation. After trying various medi- 
cines, without relief, I at last purchased 
a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. On 
taking this medicine, my cough ceased 

- almost immediately, and I have been 
well ever since.’’—Rev. Thos. B. Russell, 
Secretary Holston Conference and P. E, 
of the Greenville District, M. E. C., 
Jonesboro, Tenn, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $& 








dust-brushes, pails, wash-bowls, 
shovels, tongs, ash-buckets, scrapers, 
mats, clothing-hooks, etc., etc. 

The power of the directors to pro- 
cure all these things, and any others, 
that may be required for the complete 
equipment and furnishing of their 
schools, school-houses and grounds, is 
clear and unquestionable.” 


These suggestions are worthy care- 
ful consideration. 


IN LOVE! 


‘‘For he was over head and shoes in love.’’ 
—SHAK. 





ERHAPS, your experience was not 

like that of David Copperfield— 
and perhaps it was. This is the way 
Dickens describes it. It was precipi- 
tous and sort-of-overwhelming—was 
it not ? 

‘* All was over ina moment. I had 
fulfilled my destiny. I was a captive 
anda slave. J loved Dora Spenlow 
to distraction ! 

She was more than human to me. 

She was a Fairy, a Sylph, [ don’t 
know what she was-anything that 
no one ever saw, and everything 
that everybody else wanted. I 
was swallowed up in an abyss 
of love in an ‘instant. There was no 
pausing on the brink; no looking 
down, or looking back; I was gone, 
headlong, before I had sense to say a 
word to her.” (See chapter 26.) 
Better get this volume and read it 
all, and the other fourteen volumes 
too. All sent you postpaid. See page 
14, 








clocks, black-boards, crayons, brooms, 
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You could not for the expenditure 
of ten thousand dollars and ten years 
of time, learnso much of England and 
its people—their habits, virtues, laws, 
institutions, viees and poverty—as you 
learn. by reading the fifteen volumes 
of Charles Dickens’ Works, which 
we send you postpaid, with a copy of 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL oF EpucaA- 
TION for one year for $2.00. You see 
it all, with the wonderful vision of 
this wonderful genius. See page 14. 





GRADUALLY, but certainly, the tax- 
payers are reaching the conclusion that 
we ought to have careful, intelligent 
county supervision of the Schools in 
all the States. 

Let us keep the schools in session 
nine months out of the twelve, and ar- 
range to pay competent teachers an 
average salary of at least $50 per month 
This can be done, and it ought to be 
done now, in every State in the 
Union, with our great crops and 
abundant prosperity. 





LET us remove this bandage of ig- 
norance from the eyes of over six mil- 
lions of American citizens ; let us lift 
the weight of despair from their bow- 
ed-down hearts and dark spirits. 


oe 


Is it acrime to hold the book with 
its hopes and its promises open? Is it 
not rather both a shame and a crime 
that more than six millions live as 
though no book had ever been print- 
ed? In America this fatal number is 
on the increase. 








If our teachers would study “psy- 
chology” for a purpose, let them read 
carefully Hawthorne's ‘Scarlet Let- 
ter.” They will find it in this book 
in its purity and power. 

Hawthorne says, in his introduc- 
tion to this marvelous work, that “‘it 
contributes greatly towards a man’s 
moral and intellectual health to be 
brought into habits of companionship 
with individuals unlike himself, who 
care little for his pursuits, and whose 
sphere of abilities he must go out of 
himself to appreciate.”’ 

This seems to us more emphatically 
true of the profession of teaching than 
almost any other, and this is why we 
urge our teachers to read outside of 
and beyond the text-books ; the rea- 
son why, in short, we urge them to 
take in connection with this Jour- 
NAL, the New York Weekly World, 
or the ten page Weekly Globe-Demo- 
crat. They get this “outside com- 
panionship”’ in either of these great 
papers, which Hawthorne says ‘‘con- 
tributes to their moral and intellectu- 
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perused them. 


OLIVER TWIST, 
AMERICAN NOTES. 
DOMBEY & SON, 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, 
CHRISTMAS STORIES, 
TALE OF TWO CITIES, 
HARD TIMES, 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 
REPRINTED PIECES, 





ness. 
from plates made for this edition. 






Volumes for Onty $2.00 


Including One Year’s Suliscription to This Paper, 


GOOD PAPER! CLEAR PRINT! NEAT BINDING! . 


The usual price for the cheapest set of Dickens Novels, has heretofore been 
$10.00. Owing to the present low price of printing paper and a very large con- 
tract with a leading book manufacturer we are enabled to offer our readers the 
most extraordinary bargain in good literature ever heard of. 


OVER 5200 PAGES OF READING MATTER 


are comprised in this set of Dickens, 


(5 Handsomely Made, Convenient Sized Books, Only $2.00 


including a year's subscription to our valuable paper. Dickens’ Works are the most 
widely read of any novels printed in any language. 
is ever increasing and every person should own a full set of his works. 
Charles Dickens is eminently the novelist of the people. 
shafts of sparkling wit, touches of pathos, thrusts of satire; his characters are 
original and real as well as quaint and grotesque ; he unmasks vice in all its 
The lights and shadows of life are delineated in a thrilling and dramatic 
To own a complete set of his incomparable books is to be possessed of an 
inexhaustable mine of interesting literature. 


' Charles Dickens’ Works, 


MILLION. 
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The popularity of Dickens 


His books teem with 


No person is well read who has not 


The Entire Fifteen Volumes will be Sent Free, POSTAGE PAID 
For only $2.00, which includes a year’s subscription 
to our Journal. 


BLEAK HOUSE. 

LITTLE DORRIT, 

PICKWICK PAPERS, 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, 
BARNABY RUDCE, 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 
SKETCHES BY BOzZ, 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELER, 
MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 


All who subscribe to our paper in connection with the set ot 15 Volumes of 
Dickens, will receive them free of charge. 


This is quite an important item. 


NOT CHEAP, TRASHY BOOKS! 


These 15 Volumes are each about 6 x 7% inches in size and of uniform thick- 
The printing is clear and the type of a readable size. 


They are printed 


Not Condensed or Abri . 


Do You Want This Set? 


Never before has the opportunity been presented for securing so much valu- 


no time in enjoying the ownership of it. 
Better send by 


and enlarged view of that life and 
work for which, if they work to any 
purpose, they are preparing their 
pupils. 





Tens of thousands of people, who 
‘have only heard of Charles Dickens 
and his wonderful genius—his pa- 





alhealth;” that is, they get-a vivid 


thos, his wit, his wisdom—are now 
reading his wonderful stories with 


Peas St sa kate es 


able reading matter for so small an amount. 
ard Works at the price of the commonest trash. 
should send in your order at once, that it may be among the first and that you 





It is really a whole library of Stand- 
If you wish to get this set om 
Ose 


stered letter, and address AMERICAN JOURNAL oF EDU- 
CATION, 1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


the greatest delight, and profit too. 
The teachers whu put these volumes 
into the homes of the children will be 
looked upon as benefactors, and will 
always be kindly remembered for in- 
troducing se much of interest and in- 
struction for the people. 
+ omen 

INTELLIGENCE is uncounted gold to 

ite possessor, 





THE printed page comes now to re- 
fresh and re-enforce us. Think of the 
time before paper was made, and 
parchment so enormously dear that 
only the select few could have it; and 
now see how we can and will send you 
postpaid fifteen volumes of Dickens’ 
complete works, comprising over five 
thousand pages, illustrated too, 
and the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ED- 
UCATION for one year for $2.00. See 
page 14 for full particulars. 





Our teachers plant the seed of lofti- 
est culture in these common schools. 
They teach the living, moving germs 
of both culture and character; and 
these spring into full bloom under the 
creative power of their genius and 
their patience. They are the salt of 
the earth, the saviors of the nation. 
Let us honor and cheer and sustain 
them by new and enlarged provisions 
for their better compensation for this 
great work in ali the States. 





MISS PEECHER. 


“The smallest orb which thou beholds’t 
But in her motion like an mor ee” 
—SHak. 





ou, too, have seen her. 
4 ‘‘ Miss Peecher the schoolmis- 
tress, watering the flowers in the little 
dusty bit of garden attached to her 
small residence, with little windows 
like the eyes in needles, and little 
doors like the covers.of school-books. 

Small, shining, neat, methodical, 
and buxom was Miss Peecher ; cherry 
cheeked and tuneful of voice. A little 
pincushion, a little housewife, a little 
book, a little work-box, a little set of 
tables and weights and measures, and 
a little woman, allin one. She could 
write a little essay on any subject, ex- 
actly a slate long, beginning at the 
lefthand top of one side and ending at 
the right-hand bottom of the other, 
and the essay should be strictly ac- 
cording to rule. If Mr. Bradley Head- 
stone had addressed a written propos- 
al of marriage to her, she would prob- 
ably have replied in a complete little 
essay on the theme exactly a slate 
long, but would certainly have replied 
was." 

Of course she would. Miss Peecher, 
like most all the schoolmistresses,was 
sensible ! ‘‘Our Mutual Friend”’ is on- 
ly one of the fifteen elegant volumes of 
Dickens’ complete works which we 
want to send you now. See page 14 for 
full particulars. 





It may take ten days for you to get 
your set of Dickens’ Works, the rush 
is so great. It ought not to take so 
long but ‘‘Uncle Sam” is sometimes 
a little slow in delivering them. You 
will get them, though, sure. 


o< 





THE entire succession of men upon 
the stage of history, through the 
whole course of ages, must be regard- 
ed as one man living and incessantly 
learning. What can an ignorant per- 
son know of this, or how to use it 
wisely and justly? No vital element 


of civilization has ever been lost or 
dies. Our teachers keep the flame 








of intelligence always but it 
is never consumed, : ; 
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LET TEACHERS AND SCHOOL-OFFICERS 


| 





REMEMBER, THAT IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 





These tools to work with are absolutely essential to success. Will 
school officers as well as teachers please remember that the most eminent, 
experienced and practical educators we have, say it is a fact that with a 
set of outline maps, charts, a globe and a blackboard, a teacher can instruct 
a class of twenty or thirty more effectively and profitably, and do it in less 
time, than he would expend upon a single pupil without these aids. 


In other words, a teacher will do twenty or thirty times as much work 
in all branches of study with these helps, as he can without them—a fact 
which School Boards should no longer overlook. 


Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to 
secure every facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given 
time. These facts should be urged until every school is amply supplied 
with blackboards all around the room, a set of outline maps, a set of 
reading charts, a set of physiological charts, a globe, crayons, erasers, a 


magnet, etc., etc. 
Address : 

MANUFACTURERS AND 

No 1120 Pine Street. 





VICTORIES. 


“Doth with atwofold vigor 1 ft me up 
To reach for victory above my head.’’ 
—SHAK. 





His from the “ Battles of Life.’’ 

“‘ Ah, yes, I believe, Mr. Snitch- 
ey,’’ said Alfred, ‘‘ there are quiet vic- 
tories and struggles, great sacrifices of 
self and noble acts of heroism, in it— 
even in many of its apparent light- 
nesses and contradictions — not the 
less difficult to achieve, because they 
have no earthly chronicle or audience 
—done every day in nooks and corn- 
ers, and in little households, and in 
men’s and women’s hearts—any one 
of which might reconcile the sternest 
man to such a world, and fill him with 
belief and hope in it, though two- 
fourths of its "pew a were at war, and 
another fourth at law; and that’s a 
bold word.” (See chapter 1st ‘‘Christ- 
mas Stories.” 

If this is not a portrait of a host of 
our teachers, then we fail to grasp 
either its beauty or its meaning. Look 
over page 14, and see what else you 


get in the fifteen volumes. 


—> 





Tuts literature which we urge our 
teachers to get and become familiar 


- with; which we urge them to intro- 
duce to the children and into the ample 








J. B. Merwin School Supply Ca., 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


ST.LOUIS MO. 


| homes of the people, is in reality the 


immortality of speech and of affection. 
It embalms all the monarchs of 
thought in an eternal pyramid of fame. 
It ought to go into every school as 
well as every household. See page 14: 
HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 
The Burlington Route will sell round 
trip tickets from St. Louis to points 
in Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Tex- 
as, Indian Territory, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
Idaho, Dakota, Montana, Iowa and 
Minnesota, at one fare for the round 
trip on October 8th, good to return 
thirty (30) days from date of sale. 
For further information call at the 
office of the Company, 112 North 
Fourth Street, or Union Depot. 








‘‘For seven long years I struggled away, 
farming, running a &ec., until I was for- 
tunately introduced to B. F. Johnson & Co., 
Richmond, Va., by my brother, andI went to 
work at once, and in seven months I had made 
more clear money than I had made in the seven 

ears before. They took me right by the hand 

m the start, and seemed to be very foes of 
the chance to show me how to do it.’ 8 is 
about what a young man said a year or so ago 
of the abovementioned firm. Since that time 
he has been steadily at work for them, and is 
now one of the happiest men in America. If 
ou employment, it would be a good 
thing for you ‘ollow this young man’s ex- 





RECENT LITERATURE. 


Lincoutn1ana.— Herndon’s Lincoln. The True 
Story of a Great Life. The History and Person- 
al Recollections of Abraham Lincoln, by Wil- 
liam H. Herndon, for Twenty Years His 
Friend and Law Partner. 

This is the very comprehensive title of the 
latest life of the great citizen, patriot and 
statesman, just issued by the publishing house 
of Belford, Clarke and Company, Chicago, 
New York and San Francisco, and inscribed 
‘“T'o the Men and Women of America, who have 
grown up since his tragic death, and who have 
yet to learn the story of his life, this record of 
Abraham Lincoln’s career is faithfully in 
scribed.’’ 

We have read this work with an especial de- 
gree of pleasure, as we are among those who 
knew him as he was, from the early days in the 
40s, down through the years of his eventful 
life. We knew him as citizen, lawyer, states- 
man, and believe that this work is a faithful 
portrayal of his life, individually and as a pub- 
lic man, ‘‘ a thread of the narrative of his life, 
an analysis of the man, a portrayal of his at- 
tributes and characteristics ’’ 

in this work Mr. Herndon seems to keep Lin- 
coln in sight all the time, clinging close to his 
side, giving, as it has not been given before, his 
youth and early manhood and inserting many 
things that others have omitted. Mr. Herndon 
says : ‘‘ My purpose is to tell the truth about 
him, and the truth will never injure the fame of 
Abraham Lincoln, and his fame untarnished 
will fill the loftiest niche in American History.”’ 

Our space prevents our saying more about 
this subject in which every citizen is interested. 

The work is finely bound in three volumes, 
all containing 650 pages. We commend its per- 
usal. Such histories cannot be read too much, 
cannot be too often repeated. 
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By the use of our * Aids to 
School Discipline’ teachers will 
soon double the attendance of pu- 
pils. These Aids will interest pupil- 
and parents alike, in the work done 
in the school-room—they will prevent 
tardiness and absence. 

Those who have used them, and 
so thoroughly tested them, say that 
they not only discipline the school, 
but so far have more than doubled the 
attendance. 








A Noted Divine Says: 


«J have been using Tutt’s Liver Pills 
for Dyspepsia, Weak Stomach and 
Costiveness, with which I have long 
been afflicted. 


Tutt’s Pills 


ARE A SPECIAL BLESSING. 


I never had anything todo mesomuch 
ood. I reccommend them to all as 

Ene best medicine in existance.”’ 
Rev. F. R. OSGOOD, New York. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Office, 44 Murray St., New York. 


A Beautilul Portfolio of Paintings 
IN WATER COLORS. 


The Manufacturers of the well 
known Scott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
oil are issuing the most beautiful port- 
folio of Eight Artistic Studies (Birds 
and Flowers) that has ever come un- 
der our notice. This work is worth at 
least $2.00, but Messrs. Scott & Bowne, 
with their usual enterprise, have made 
arrangements whereby they can su r 
ply a copy by mail to any one who will 
write to them, enclosing 25 cents in 
stamps or P. O. Order. This is a 
chance seldom offered and all lovers 
of art should avail themselves of it. 
Mention this journal, and address 
Scott and Bowne, 132 & 134 South Fifth 
Avenue, New York, 10-22 











AMID calamities we would gladly 
avert, it often happens that wemake 
progress —both moral and intellectual 
—that marks a new era in the history 
of a people. Our teachers make con- 
stant contributions in the direction of 
this higher progressive development. 





TuHis whole country is to be created 
anew by this work our teachers are 
doing; it is to be full of a diviner 
strength ultimating in a nobler life. 
We are not to go backward; there is 
to be no retrograde movement. The 
common school is to establish and 
perpetuate a happy equilibrium, rais- 
ing up the ignorant and oppressed to 
@ common level of intelligence and ac- 
tivity, that all may share in the re- 
wards of an intelligent citizenship. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 


COLUMBIA, MO. 
The Academic, Agricultural, Normal, Engineer- 
ing, Medical, Military, and Commercial Schools 
Open Tuesday, Sept. 10. 


Wide range of elective studies. Seventy Profes- 
sors and Assistants. Both sexes admitted. Tui- 
tion (except in Law, Medical, Engineering and 
Commercial Schools) FREE. Entrance fee, $10. 
Contingent fee, $5 per term. 


LAW SCHOOL opens Oct. |. 
Its Diploma admits to all the Courts of the State 
without examination. 
MINING SCHOOL at Rolla, opens 
Sept. 15. 


Entrance Examinations at Columbia, September 
5, 6, 7 and9. For Catalogues address 
J.W. MONSER, Librarian, Columbia, Mo. 


M. M. FISHER, 
Chairman of Faculty. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Aareuieee, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geology, in 
} apy with special reference to preparation 
for a Medical Course, and in General ‘Scientific 
Studies, with English, French, and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof. Gzo. J. Brus: 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. 435 “otf” 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNI- 
VERSITY, 


For the special preparation of teachers. The full 
Course of Study requires three years. Tuition free 
to those who pledge themselves to teach in the 
State; to others, $30 per year. High-School De- 
artment offers the best advantages for preparing 
‘or college or for business. Tuition $30 per year. 
Grammar-School Department furnishes excellent 
facilities for obtaining a good, practical education. 
Tuition $25 per year ‘erm ins Sept. 9, 1880. 
For particulars, address 

EDWIN C. HEWETT., President, Normal, Ill. 


‘PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


Are the Best, 


IN THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF 
Durability, Evenness of 
Point, and Workmanship. 
receipt of 10 cents in stipe Aah Yor ond Nee 
WVISON, BLAKEMAN & C0,, 7*Rewrerarzs”> 
EAc8 one of these : —father—moth- 


er—school—country is one of the rungs 
of the ladder which leads to God. 





Q-22-1y 

















THE statement of a political ‘‘ boss’”’ 
counts for nothing now-a-days unless 
itis a truthful statement—for the peo- 
ple read both and all sides these 
times—and they cannot be deceived. 

Our teachers are circulating the 
printed page, and teaching the people 
not song to read, but to think and to 
know the why and the wherefore of 
things 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING, 


ORTHOGRAPHY, - 
GENERAL HISTORY, 

sto * chool, or for use as Reference Books. They 
cate. The author is an experiened teacher. 


Published by 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS CO. 
23, 25, 27 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


7-21-12t 


uestion Books are absolutely without a rival in preparing tor Examinations, tor reviewing Pupils 


SSSssEs 


can be sold in every family that has children to edu- 





SALARY. $40 EXPENSES IN 
ADVANCE allowea each month 
steady employment at home or traveling. 
No soliciting. Duties delivering and mak- 
ing collections. No Postal Cards. Address with 
stamp, HAFER & Co., Piqua, 0. 8-22-6t 


* 





DOR 


Odora Preparations. 


OporRA BatH PowpDER, Boxed 8 
ounce, 50 cts. 16 ounce, $1 00. 

ODORA SHAMPOO POWDER, 25 cts. 

ODORA TOOTH POWDER, 25 cts. 

ODORA SACHET POWDER, 15 cts. 

OpoRA Face POWDER (FLESH or WHITE) 26 cts. 
All the ODORA prapenatione are highly perfum- 

ed and absolutely perfect in every particular, pre- 

serving the beauty of the complexion, teeth and 

hair. They completely furnish a toilet case, and no 

lady can afford to be without them, as they enhance 

the comfort as well as the beauty of the person. 
Invaluable to tourists and travelers. 
Atdruggtsts, or sent on receipt of price by the 

proprietors. A beautiful book free. 


R. H. McDONALD DRUG CO. 
Cor. Washington and Charlton Sts., 
12.21 NEW YORK. 








The Jacksonville Southeastern Railway 
With the recently added Lines to 
Peoria, Pekin, Havana, Virginia, Peters- 
burg and Stations on theselines now 
offers the Shortest line from the North 
to Springfield, Jacksonville, Carlin- 
ville, Taylorville, Pana, St. Louis, Van- 
dalia, Flora, Ceatraliaand Mt. Vernon. 


All connecting with the 
* @ Fast -—@& Lines to 


Terre Haute, Indianapolis, Pittsburg, 
Washington, D. U., New York, and 


we ALL EASTERN CITIES “@a 


Makes direct connections via St. Louis, Kansas 
aty, St. Joe, Council Bluffs and all Western 
ities. 

No midnight change of cars to Vincennes, 
souisville. Cincinnati, and all Kentucky points. 

Connects at Jacksonville and Springfield with 
ue C. & A. and Wabash Railways ; at Waverly 
with Wabash for points North and South ; at Vir- 
den with C. & A. ior North and South; at Litch- 
field with Wabash and I, and St. L. Railways 
tur points East and West; at Sorento with T. C. 
aad St. L. for points East and West; at Smith- 
boro with “‘ Famous Vandalia Line” for points 
ust and West; at Shattuc with O. & M. for 

ints East and West; at Centralia with Illinois 
Bentral for points North and South ; at Peoria and 
Pekin with all the great lines for Chicago and the 
Kast. 


D W. RIDER, Sup’t. 


THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND 
ST, PAUL RAILWAY CO, 


Fast Mail Line with Vestibuled Trains 
li 





between Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and | 
Minneapo | 
Trans- 
cago, 
Coast. 
Great Nationa! Route between Chicago, 
Wrases ay and St. Jeune Mo. ’ 


5700 Miles of Road reaching all princi- 
re points in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
owa, Missouri and Dakota. 


FOR MAPS, TIME TABLES, rates of pescans and 
treight, etc., apply to the nearest station agent of 
the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY, 
or toany Railroad Agent anywhere iu the World. 
ROSSWELL MILLER. 

General Manager, 


ouncil Blu 


' 
tal Route b:tween Chi- | 
8, Omaha and the Pacific 


A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 








4@-For information in reference to Lands and 
Towns owned by the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. 
PAUL RAILWAY COMPANY, write to H. G. 
HAUGEN, Land Commissioner, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 9-21-tf 


CAIRO, VINCENNES & CHICAGO 
RAILWAY CO, 


Is now recognized asthe * 
a@ Shortest and Quickest Route 
Between the 
NORTH, EAST, 
AND 


SOUTH and SOUTH WEST. 
. The Shortest Line between 
Cairo and Vincennes, Danville, Evans- 
ville, Terre Haute, Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Balti- | 
more, New York City and Washing- | 
ton, and all points East. 
New Pullman Coaches on Day Tra‘ns, | 
and Sleeping 2°¢d Ghair Gars © Night | 
Trains. For fuli information in regard to time 
of trains, &c., callon or address 
A. J. WHITEHEAD, | 
Traveling Pass. Agt., CarRO, Iii. | 
Or any Ticket Agent this Company's Line. ) 
Oscar G. Murray, J. G. FLutcuer, | 
Traffic Manager. Gen’! Pass. Agent. ' 
Q-22 -4t 


MRS. HAILMANN’S 


Kindergarten Training School, 
Opens January 9th and Septem her 5th. 
Send for Circulars to 


Mrs. EUDORA HAILMANN, 
LAPorTE, IND. 














12-21-ly 





Please mention this Journal in 
answering advertisements. 








{-22 W. W. KENT, Gen. T. A. 


Remington Standard Type-Writer. 


The standard writing machine ot 
the world; used and indorsed by 
all leading houses and protession- 
ull line of type-writer 
supplies. Send for circular. 
Wyckoff, & Benedict, 
808 North sixth Street, 
8ST. LOUIS. 












al men. 


1221-9t 





@ te th can be made 
$15.28" $250.22 Smeaton ses 
preferred who can furnish a horse and give their 
whole time to the business. Spare moments va 4 


be profitabiy employrd also. few vai 
ies. B 


owns Citi . F, JOHNSON & CO. 
—_ isin St, Richmond, Va. N.B. Piease state 
age > ness 


caperionee. 20 about 
cop aor repty. BF. J. & 0. (5 oot 


\ 
Mechan 


now in 
learned 








3 2a-tf 





of shorthand 
never fails to properly do any kind of shorthand work. . 
Send stamp for circular, or 25 cents for Manual. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY.| 


The only Line Carrying the United States Over- 
land Mail. 


Makes Direct Connections 


With all trains from 


Gt. Louis, 
And all Principal Missouri River Points, 
TO 
Denver, Cheyenne, 
Ogden, Salt Lake City, 
Sacramento, San Francisco, 

Los Angeles, Portland and all 
Nebraska. Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
Idaho, Montana Oregon, Nevada, 
California, Washington Ter- 
ritory, and Pacific 
Coast Points. 

Baggage Checked Through 
from all Points in the East to Points Named. 
Pullman Palace Sleepers 
and Modern Day Ooaches on ail Through Trains. 


PULLMAN TOURIST SLEEPERS 


through on all Mail and Express Trains. 





For farther information regarding~the territory 
traversed, daily excursions, rates of fare, descrip- 
tive pamphlets, etc., apply to the agent of any 
connecting road, or address 


JAS F. AGLAR, 
General Agent, 
218 North FourthS8t., St. Louis. 
THOS. L. KIMBALL, 


General Manager. 
E. L. LOMAX, 
G. P. 





- A. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


The Handsomest Train in the World. 
The Fast Vestibule Express, No. 3, 


Leaves Dearborn Station, Chicago, every 
5-25 P. M., 


For Kansas City, Denver, El Paso, Los Angeles. 
and ALL WESTERN Points on the SANTA FE 
Route. This train is the Pullman Vestibule Ex- 
press that has created so much talk among travelers, 
and is recognized by all as the completest, safest, 
and most comfortable trainin the world. 

The service in the Dining Cars is remarkabl 
good, and constitutes a strong attraction for people 
who are fond of the good things of this life. A se- 
lect library for the use of passengers, properly ap- 
pointed smoking accommodations, and hand 





day at 









AND 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Cover ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 


SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 


BETWEEN THE 
MISSISSIPP1 RIVER, 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


GULF OF MEXICO, 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 


The Only Direct Line 
To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS. 

H. C. TOWNSEND, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





B and Girls send §Oc. for sample Self- 
oys inking Rubber Stamp, to print yourname 


on Cards, etc. Latestout. Agents wanted. 
E. S. MILLER’S Rubber Stamp and Printinz 
House, Newark, O. 2-22-tf 











Sleeping and Reclining Chair Cars are in this train, 
which is lighted by electricity and heated by steam. 
A competent electrician accompanies each train to 
attend to the lights and signals. 

It carries Pullman Vestibule Car Chicago to 
Los Angeles. 4@>-This is an important change .~@@ 


The San Francisco Express, No. 1, 
Leaves Dearborn Station, Chicsgo, every night, at 
11.30 P.M., 

For Kansas City, St. eg: Atchison, Topeka, 
and the West. 


A Pullman Sleeping Car runs Chicago to Kansas 
City, connecting direct with a Pullman Sleeping 
Car Kansas City to San Francisco, via the Santa Fe 
Route. A Second Class Pullman Sleeping Car runs 
Chicago to San Francisco on this train without 
change. Free Reclining ChairCars run Chicago to 
Kansas City. Dinios Cars serve between Chicago 
and Kansas City. This is by many hours the fastest 
night train between Chicago and Kansas City. 

4z-Note particularly that this gives Two Daily 








DIRECT LINE —s 








Trains through to California, via the Santa Fe Route. 

No.3 is a Fast Ex 
Diego and Southern California. 

No Lis the San Francisco Express, and does 
not make immediate connection at Barstow for Los 
Angeles. but goes direct, via Mojave, to Northern 
California points. 2- y 
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THE STENOGRAPH. 


The Wonderful Shorthand Machine. 


ically exact; easily used; learned in one third the 


time other systems require; speed as great as any other, 


use for all kinds of shorthand work. It can be 
from the Manual without any previous knowledge 
In the hands of an intelligent operator it 


Price Reduced to $25. 


Weight, 3% !bs. 


U. S. STENOGRAPH CO., 


402 N. Sd Street, St, Louis, Mo, 


ress for Los Angeles, San ' = 


j 
} 


in 


5 — + 
C.& A. Railroad, 
The Great Popular Route from 


ST, LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan- 











sas City and all points West. Oonnecting in 
Union Pullman Palace sleeping-cars. 
Pullman buffet cars, Palace dining-cars. 


Horton Reclining-Chair Oars, without extra 
See that your tickets reads via 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 
OC. H. CHAPPELL, J. CHARLTON, 
General Manager. Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
CHICAGO. 
8. H. Kwitent, Gen, Agt. Pass. Departmen’, 
N. Fourth Street, under Planters’ House, 
&T. LOUIS. MO R 
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